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Some BygoneFarmers I Have Known 


A Fireside Reflection of Men ot Other Days Who Served Farmers Well 


S I sit here this autumn evening 

under the glow of the lamp, it is 

pleasant to let my mind run back 

across a third of a century or more 
and recall again the names and faces of the 
men who were recognized as the outstanding 
figures of New York 
State agriculture at that 
time. There were many 
of them—good men and 
true. I do not doubt 
that they were in every 
way the peer of any of 
our leaders of this gen- 
eration. 

Sometime when I shall 
have leisure for the 
reading of books, I 
hope that I may write of 
that generation of farm- 
ers whom no man now 
living remembers—the men who more than a 
century ago were printing their agricultural 
experiences in the Transactions of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Arts and Science 
—who a little later were helping to 
establish the New York State 
Agricultural Society and exhibit- 
ing at the first State Fair and 
contributing to the early volumes 
of the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 
These men did their work by only 
a dim rush-light of science but 
they nevertheless steadfastly be- 
lieved in their business and trusted 
in the soil. 

But tonight I am thinking of 
that group of farmers who during 
the last decade of the past century 
were shaping the course of agri- 
cultural affairs in New York 
state. I knew many of these men 
in the way that a boy just out of 
college knows much older men—as 
a student or disciple knows a 
Master. Of course I realize that 
this list is very incomplete but I 
can say that in my time I heard 
and talked with and to some ex- 
tent worshipped from afar these 
men. 

I think of Seth Fenner of Erie 
County and Josiah Shull of Che- 
mung—of Fred Schraub of Low- 
ville, once Commissioner of Agri- 
culture—of B. D. Gilbert of Clay- 
ville, for many years Secretary of 
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the New York State Dairymens’ Association 
and of W. H. Gilbert (“Bill”) of Oswego 
County—of James Converse of Jefferson and 
James Wood of Westchester and rugged old 
Samual Willard, fruit grower and nursery- 
man of Geneva, and that Nestor of them all, 
J. S. Woodward of Lockport. 

Then teaching agriculture at Cornell (it 
was not as yet the New York State College 
of Agriculture) was a trio of professors also 
well known to agricultural audiences about the 
state. These were, the grand oki man, Isaac 
Phelps Roberts who so many men remember, 
Dr. G. C. Caldwell, Professor of Agricultural 
Chemistry and Dr. James Law, Professor of 
Veterinary Medicine. I count it an honor 
that I have been a student of all of these. 
I would like to add to this list the more re- 
cent names of that kindly gentleman George 
A. Smith—and dear, whimsical Walter W. 
Hall and of course that Prince of Men whom 


Cradling Wheat in Pioneer Days 


I knew so intimately and loved so well, Ed- 
ward van Alstyne, “The Sage of Kinder- 
hook”. 


All of these “have fallen on sleep” save 
only Roberts. He was contemporary of and 
co-laborer with them all but he still lingers 
in his California home and he was ninety- 
three years old the twenty-fourth day of 
last July. 

Two other men that belong on this list 
I cannot remember that I ever saw—Harris 
Lewis and X, A. Willard but you will come 
frequently upon their names if you will read 
the current agricultural discussions of forty 
years ago, 

_ But there is another whom the events of 
just the other day have brought again vividly 
to my rememberance. I am sure that in the 
era in which he did his work there was no 
man more widely known in agricultural 
circles than “Colonel” Frank Curtis. I am 
not sure whether or not his title had any 
military significance. I suspect it was rather 
a term of respect and affection 
but at any rate it was universally 
accorded him and surely he leoked 
the part. Tall, erect as a pine tree, 
white haired, ruddy faced, benig- 
nant of mien, he was a figure that 
men would turn to look at twice in 
any crowd, Of course I see him 
through the mists of thirty-five 
years and time may have both 
mellowed and idealized the picture 
but I have always felt that to have 
had his proper setting the Colonel 
Should have stood graciously wel- 
coming his guests beneath the 
portico of some old white-pillared 
plantation mansion in Virginia in 
ante-bellum days. 


_He was in public agricultural 
life in this and other states through 
many years. Jovial and com- 
panionable he made friends easily 
and he had thousands of admirers. 
I am not at all sure that all his 
farm recommendations and prac- 
tices were sound. I think that his 
best friends had sometimes grave 
doubts as to his agricultural or- 
thodoxy but I never heard any one 
question his sincerity or his un- 
selfishness. He was one of the 
earliest pioneers in what we have 


(Continued on page 22) 
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Sell Or Store Apples? 


A Western New York Farm and 
Home Talk 
By M. C. Burritt 


E last week in September has come 

and gone and the main apple harvest 
is not yet begun. Some Twenty Ounce 
and Greenings have been picked and the 
picking of these varieties will be the 
principal job in the fruit belt during the 
week of October 4th. McIntosh are about 
ready to harvest here also. The time to 
a freeze up and 
winter is getting 
pretty short and a 
great amount of 
apples yet to be 
harvested. ‘Float- 
ing labor is plenti- 
ful, but because of 
low prices farmers 
are generally dis 
inclined to pay the 
high wages dee 














~ ; manded—four dol- 
M. C Brer: lars a day and 
board or twenty- 
~~ “se five cents a barrel and board. 


The fruit market continues dull and 


4 55 7 slow, although slightly improved over last 
35 5 5 week. Early varieties like Alexander, 





Wealthy and Gravenstein have brought 
from sixty to eighty cents a bushel F.O.B. 
> packed A Grade or U. S. No. 1 with sixty- 

EE five cents the ruling prices. Dealers have 
paid twenty-five to thirty-five cents a bu- 

shel tree run for some lots. Some have 
not been and will probably not be picked. 


¥ 
e 
A few dry houses are open and taking 
=U] Every oin these varieties at thirty and thirty-five 
cents a hundred weight. Good canning 


stock which at first brought ninety cents 


On ‘A eedometer c a hundred can now be bought at sixty 
cents although offers as high as ninety 


are still being made for choice lots. 











The new Valve-in-Head Engine in the 1927 Late Market May Be Better 


Buick hardly seems to be in the same car with Many growers who are picking Green- 
ings and Baldwins and who have no satis 






ou. 
This wonderful result is due to vital engine ey oe Se Ree wee mew he wp 
improvements which have made the 1927 against = problem of whether to = at 
A * * A . present low prices or to store. ome 
—, — Engine vibrationless growers will be compelled to sell for what 
CYORNE GENEF> they can get. Personally I am optimistic 
Quiet and smoothness prevail at every point on on the future price of well packed strictly 
the speedometer. A Grade late fall and winter fruit. My 
Comein and try this remarkable new car. You reasons are these. Practically no early 
never have driven anything like it. ; varieties have gone into storage as com- 
pared with quantities last year They have 
BUICK MOTOR CO., FLINT, MICH. been ‘sold in bulk, wasted or put on the 
Division of General Motors Corporation market for immediate consumption. Thus 
this competition with late varieties is 
ee eliminated. Apples are going into cone 
sumption freely at low prices and cone 








INTE IN HEAD Jk 
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sumers should get the idea that they are 
cheap and buy more freely. The late crop 


oS EVER BUILT is not as large as the carly and will not 

average to pack more than sixty per cent. 
A Grade. Growers have neither the dis- 
position nor the barrels to pack their 
whole crops. So that the amount of good 
barreled apples available for storage cane 
not be nearly as large as last year. 
Finally the dealers are expecting a good 
year on late apples. 
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Big Western Crop 
The adverse market factors are the very 
heavy crop in the Northwest especially 
Washington and in the Virginias. The 
competition from these sections will be 
severe. Also the depressed market for 











‘Buy Only A Time-Tested Proven Mill. 
Post Your Farm e rites Hida - , a Make sure that the feed grinder you buy this fall is que 


new but has stood the test of time. 















And Keep Trespassers Off | | Piipmptmathctcte pete The “Jey Bee” gives lasting sate dried and canned apples will reduce the 
| ‘ faction. Thousands of satished outlet for bulk unbarreled fruit at re- 
HUMDI G owners have used it for years with = x ned 
We have had some new signs m wee ieee absolute satisfaction. The Hum- munerative prices. ‘ 7 
Petty Ime Ca te tae ar iid dinger will outlast any feed The principal part of the Elberta peach 


mill made, and grind faster 
and finer, at less cost. Made in 4 sizes for engines 7 H.P. to 30 H.P. 
Nothing to Wear Out or Break 
No burrs, knives, rolls, gears, Or grinding plates to wear out, break, 
cause friction or heat the grain, Mang steel h s strike. 
feed material only. No metal touches metal. Mill is of steel plate 


made up of extra heavy material 
pecause severe stortas will tear ana 
ttherwise make useless a lighter 
constructed material We unre- 


crop has been harvested and_ shipped, 
comparatively little having been stored on 
account of the lateness of the season. 
Some cars brought as low as sixty-five 






































servedly advise farmers to post aly ’ : : 
‘ nstruction. Pract kable. Lifeti ice. Lowest : ; Reg sir ea 
their land and the notices Weopects || | operating com. Greatest capeciey lowest consumption. Se flonase cock, ‘tn det Sew anne 
with the laws of New York, New 4. B. SEDBERRY, Inc., 200 Hickory St. Utica, N.¥. ing booklet, Hiseratuve, prices, etc. a scl smyth aD . “4 weonpn dl por 
ie previo peek ought one ) 
a ae yay on twenty-five cents F.O.B. Growers have 
; 1 in colorsexpiains | been paid from fifty to eighty cents a 
quanthies a ne Free Cataleg ee bushel for good packed fruit. The ~_— 
i . wheats to ket has taken quantities o 
’ — When Writing pompotony Wagons, also steal or weed Rochester market has -_ q +. 
American Agricu turist Be sure to say you Saw it in eed ‘Bead for peaches at forty to sixty-five cents a 
#1 Fourth Avenue New York CULTURIST todas. bushel package. 
Blectrle Wheel Ca. 
L = AMERICAK AGRI 2 Elm St. Quincy. th (Continucd on page 9) 
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What The Season Has Meant to Dairymen 


A Piow Handle Talk Concerning the Past Year’s Business 


HAT sort of a year has it been for 
dairymen? In the days of my early 
memory, when nature had pretty 
nearly full sway over our goings 

and comings, we could, in the fall of the year, 
take account of stock and find out pretty near- 
ly how we had been treat- 
ed. We did not have a 
chance to make up, in the 
winter time, for losses in 
the summer. In_ those 
days, the month of Novem- 
ber was drying-off time for 
all except one farrow cow, 
and late Febru- 
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more strenuous obligations, especially gas 
engines, good roads, and education beyond 
former days. 

I still think the past season has not been a 
bad one, when measured by the recent past. 
Probably there will be a difference of opinion, 
in regard to this last statement. If I were to 
judge the whole dairy business from our own 
standpoint, I could not agree to that state- 
ment, myself. From reasons and ¢onditions 


over which I had no control, the past season 
has not been a good one, and while generally 





ary and March 
were the days 
when young 
calves were 
again abroad in 
the land, and 
we began over 
for another year. Those were 
days when the fall meant the con- 
clusion of the year’s work and the 
last sales, of about three month’s 
products, meant a good deal— 
when the summer season alone 
meant either good or ill to us. 

The crops we had grown, were 
mainly used to feed cows while 
they were in a dry dock. How 
many would like to go back to 
those good old days? To be sure, 
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our judgments are largely based upon self 
experiences, it is not a fair one. 

I am interested in a coop--2‘-ve milkplant, 
with about forty patrons, and, as I leok over 
the list, I am inclined to think they have had a 
fair average year. The season did not start 
off right, was late, and yet we have not had 
any protracted period of drouth. Most of us 
are not fair in our judgment when we come *o 
measure ourselves against things that are be- 
yond our control—weather and markets—and 
the farmer has to meet these two powerful 
agencies. We generally feel that only the 
unusual best is fair, but again, as I look back, 
we only get the unusual best occas 
sionally. We have been able to 
get through pretty nearly all kinds 
of trouble except a burning drouth, 
I don’t like to have our hay rot, and 
grain sprout in the field, but we 
soon forget these troubles. A 
slump in prices hurts for a time, 
but days pass quickly and we buy 
less gasoline and wear the same 
clothes longer and live more 
cheaply. 

3ut a long protracted drouth, 
that seems to defy us with a smoky 
atmosphere and dried up vegeta- 
tion, leaves falling from the trees, 
fire running in the stubble if a 
match is dropped, and a long story 
that can be prolonged over to the 











In the days when cows were ‘dried off’ In November, a comfortable dairy stable 


we have taken on other and maybe like the one pictured here was an unheard of thing. 





following year—a drouth like that 
(Continued on page 6) 


Do You Know the Man You Are Shipping To? 


Some Personal Experiences That We Come Upon in the Service Bureau 


VERY time I go through the various 
wholesale markets of New York’s 
metropolitan district or call upon a 
receiver of farm produce against 

whom one or more of our subscribers may 
have a complaint, I wish I could take my 
readers right along with me to see, first hand, 
“who’s who” and ‘“what’s what”. I am sure 
a lot of folks would then appreciate, why it is 
we are constantly urging our readers to en- 
deavor to learn something about the men they 
deal with and ship to before they risk a con- 
signment, 

The other day I was discussing this very 
problem with one of the members of the New 
York office of the State Department of Farms 
and Markets and I said at that 
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Market. I called at his most recent address. 
He had skipped several months ago. When 
I asked about his reputation, everybody 
laughed and said, “What, does he owe you 
some money too?” This particular receiver 
had absolutely no financial rating, no moral 
rating, in fact he was known as just a plain 
“gyp”, a slang expression used to denote a 
man who is no better than a fraud. By dili- 
gent questioning and inquiry, I soon located 
a party who knew this particular receiver’s 
home address. It may lead to a final settle- 
ment but as yet it has not borne any fruits. 





time, that it seems no matter 
how much we write or how 
much we talk about the reli- 
ability of receivers, folks will 
insist upon taking a chance. 
About the only way to get the 
idea across properly is to take 
them over the very ground and 
give them a personal introduc- 
tion. That is one reason why 
the market trip was so success- 
ful that the Steuben County 
farmers took last winter, when 
Bill Stempfle, county agent of 
Steuben County, brought over 
one hundred of them down into 
the New York markets. 
During the past couple of 
weeks I have personally in- 
vestigated a number of cases 
turned over to the A. A. Serv- 
ice Bureau for settlement. Just 
as sure as the sun rises in the 
morning, all I heard was the 
same old story. One concerned 
a receiver in the Wallabout 




















s he reliable? 


The market belongs to the man who puts quality Into his shipments. 
ou; after the product has left your hands the results will depend upon the man you ship 


~ 


| oes 
Sitters 


Had the shipper in this particular case asked 
us to investigate his receiver, we would have 
saved him a nice sum. 

Just previous to writing this article, I called 
at the address of another individual to whom 
a farmer had shipped a case of eggs. In this 
instance it was an individual store, the pro- 
prietor of which had failed. Why he had 
failed it was impossible to determine. In- 
quiries in the immediate neighborhood yielded 
sufficient information for me to get the impres- 
sion that the former storekeeper was a very 
poor business man. Knowing from previous 
experience, that some of these failures cannot 
be taken at face value, I proceeded to ferret 
out the storekeeper’s home address and soon 
found it. Although I did not 
meet the former storekeeper 
himself, I did meet a member 
of his family and it is very evi- 
dent that he is down and out 
and in very unfortunate cir- 
cumstances. However, that 
does not pay for the eggs our 
subscriber shipped him and 
there is little likelihood that he 
will ever get any pay. Once 
more money could have been 
saved if only a reliable receiver 
had received the farmer’s pros 
duce. 

Among the cases that we 
have settled were a number 
where protested checks were 
involved. Obviously when a 
farmer receives notice from the 
bank that a check has been re- 
fused recognition, he feels the 
man with whom he has been 
doing business is crooked, 














Sometimes it is so, but not al< 


With that to fort’*y ways. Once in a while a man’s 


(Continued on page 7) 
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Have \Ve Too Many Apple Trees? 


HIS year is a bad one for the fruit grower. 

The crop is the biggest that it has been in 
years and the outlook for prices is discouraging. 
As usual, the large crop has set growers to 
wondering if apple production is being over-done, 
if there are too many orchards, and there is con- 
siderable speculation as to the future of the busi- 
ness. One of the principles of the farm business 
which seems to work to the disaster of the 
farmers is the contradictory or paradoxical one 
that “enough is too much”, In other words, to 
have enough cattle, or enough acres of potatoes, 
or enough orchards to supply the demand in 
ordinary years, means in extraordinary years 
there will be a large and unprofitable surplus. 
That is what has happened in the apple business 
this year. The right kind of fruit weather has 
resulted in a big crop in both the State and 
nation. 

Of course this does not necessarily mean that 
there will be any too many apples in coming years, 
but we have reached the time in fruit growing 
when growers could do well to better recognize 
some fundamental principles. The first of these 
is that orcharding is a science, and the man who 
is not willing to see it as such and to give strict 
care to his trees and his fruit according to the 
latest scientific methods will lose money himself 
and will be a detriment to all other growers, 


In the s€cond place, there are altogether too 
many apple varieties. The sooner the growers, 
and in particular Eastern growers, educate their 
buying public to a very few standard varieties, 
the better it w l be f revi rybody concern d. We 
must go a step farther than this and make sure 
so far as we can that they are the right varieties. 
No 1S ble to 1 lict what the public will de- 
mand ten or twenty years from now, but there 
are signs which growers may do well to 
heed. One of thes ns is that the public is 
l ning to recognize and demand good varieties 
Well graded and‘packed. As an example, growers 
who were fortunate in having a good crop of good 
quality McIntosh apples are able to sell these ap- 
ples at a decent price this fall, as they will be in 
any fall no matter what the market conditions 
are. We know of one Hudson Valley grower 


who in recent years has changed his entire or- 
chard of some forty acres to Mc!ntosh and Cort- 
in actual prac- 
ich the public 


land, thus demonstrating his 
tice that these are the varic 


will pay the most for in coming years. 

Then again another fundamental principle that 
must be adhered to by growers in coming years 
if they are to.succeed is the uniform and standard 
pack, properly advertised and put on the market 
at the time the market wants it. The only way 
that these results can be achieved is by some kind 
of cooperative organization among producers. 


An Opportunity For Dairymen 


O public officer in the East has as much in- 

fluence on the business of dairying as does 
the Commissioner of Health of New York City. 
He can and does lay down the regulations under 
which milk can come into the great metropolitan 
market, and these regulations extend back to the 
thousands of farms and into the very barns where 
the milk is produced. It is highly important, then, 
that the Commissioner should understand farm 
conditions and that the farmer should understand 
some of the responsibility under which the Com- 
missioner works to insure a plentiful and health- 
ful supply of milk for the millions of people in 
his charge. 

We are glad to announce, therefore, that the 
Commissioner is going to visit some of the great 
dairy counties in order to bring about this good 
mutual understanding. As we told you in our 
issue of last week, Commissioner Harris of the 
New York City Health Department in company 
with Commissioner Pyrke of the New York State 
Department of Farms and Markets and Dean 
Mann of the College of Agriculture, will hold a 
big meeting on the evening of October 25 in 
Middletown, Orange County; on the next even- 
ing, October 26, a meeting will be held in Nor- 
wich, Chenango County, and on the third day, 
the official party will go as visitors to the great 
state-wide meeting at Utica. Henry Morgenthau, 
Jr., publisher of AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, will 
act as chairman of the meetings in Orange and 
Chenango Counties. 

We want to urge you, if you possibly can, to 
attend these meetings, for we think that it is a 
real opportunity to take your problems to these 
officials and to hear some of theirs in return. 

For further details, read the announcement on 
Page 15, or telephone to C. C, Davis Farm Bu- 
reau Manager at Middletown if you live in 
Orange County, or to K. D. Scott Farm Bureau 
Manager at Norwich, if you live in Chenango 
County. 





Potato Outlook Good 
OST potato growers are feeling pretty 
M good this fall. The crop is considerably 
better than it was last year, but still under the 
ten year average. Prices at the beginning of the 
season are good and while there is likely to be 


some falling off as the bulk of the potatoes come _» 
on the market, yet the indications are that the 


decline will not be to the extent of wiping out a 
good profit. 

Here’s hoping that you have potatoes for sale 
this fall. 


Fall Clothes 

E wish we were able to picture as vividly 
\¢ as we can remember those fall days of a 
quarter century past when Mother returned from 
a trip to town loaded with the winter supply of 
clothes and boots. About this time of year it was, 
or a litle later. The potatoes had been sold and 
there was, therefore, a litle cash for needed, 
sometimes much needed, supplies. If the sea- 
son had been kind, maybe Mother had a new in- 
expensive dress and Father and the boys each had 
a suit of clothes. If the crops or prices were 
not good, we got along with the old suits, but 
the situation had to be pretty desperate if we did 
not draw some good footgear, for one thing the 
farmer must have is good boots and shoes. In 
our time that old atrocity, the leather boot, had 
almost disappeared, although we can remember 
some of the old timers who wore them and went 
through the morning tortures to get them on and 
the fight with the bootjack to get them off at 
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night. Mostly, however, we wore the rubber 
boots and for cold weather those heavy but warm 
felts with rubber overshoes, 

The memory which remains is that pleasant one 
of pride and satisfaction with which we donned 
the new raiment and went forth to brave the 
weather. It was the same kind of satisfaction 
that a farmer has in stepping into the well filled 
barn in the late fall and seeing the cattle standing 
in the long rows with plenty ahead to feed them. 

In these modern days when we see the fine 
clothes that even the poorest of us manage to 
wear, dresses and suits now worn for every day 
that would have been considered nice for “best 
clothes” twenty-five years ago, we recall those 
fall days of our boyhood and the pride of Mother 
in her rare new dress and our own satisfaction 
with our new boots. The thought comes to us 
again that the mere accumulation of many ma- 
terial possessions, does not make for happiness 
but, instead, dulls appreciation. We know no 
better rule for unhappiness than this modern idea 
of rushing hither and thither constantly in the 
acquisition of new things, this spirit of dissatis- 
faction and unease well expressed by the phrase 
“keeping up with the Joneses.” On the other 
hand, we have never heard a better formula for 
real lasting happiness than that which was re- 
cently expressed by a Southern farm woman when 
she said: 

“IF I CANNOT HAVE THE THINGS I 
LIKE, I WILL LEARN TO LOVE THE 
THINGS I HAVE.” 





‘‘Beau Geste’’ In This Issue 


OME people do not care for fiction, others 

do not like it in serial form, but no matter 
what your objections are, if vou read the first 
few chapters of “Beau Geste”, which starts in 
this issue, we will guarantee that you will read 
it all. “Beau Geste” is one of the few books 
which will live and be read and re-read when most 
of the modern trash will be long forgotten. It is 
the great outstanding story of this generation. 


“Ready made clothing, factory made toys, 
candies, popcorn, and labor saving machinery have 
taken from childhood the training for self-support 
common to our forbears with daily jobs of wood- 
pile, chores, mending, darning, candy making, and 
toy making. Our boys may not be able to over- 
come the handicap without organized effort; 
hence, the need of industrial training in the merit 
badge methods of vocational direction for boys. 
Boy Scout work offers a symmetrical training for 
boys and leisure hour control.”——O. H. Benson. 

* * * 


The best educated men educated themselves, 
either with the help of college or without. 
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’ NE of the great epics of American history 


is the story of the Mormon settlement in 
Utah. Brigham Young was a tremendous figure 
of a man whose courage and ability we must ad- 
mire even though we condemn certain of his teache 
ings and practices. Almost entirely due to his 
leadership and indomitable energy, he led his fol- 
lowers across the thousand miles of unknown and 
dangerous country and settled in the deserts of 
Utah, which he soon transformed into a “land 
of milk and honey.” 

There may be some of the men who read this 
who will think that in no way were Brigham 
Young’s courage and ability better shown than 
in the fact that he took unto himself sixteen wives 
and thereby also accumulated fifteen mothers-in- 
laws (two of the wives were sisters). Furthers 
than this, he seems to have been able to keep peace 
among the members of his strange family. 

About the only evidence to the contrary is that 
when Young came to die, he was buried with 
four of his wives and one mother-in-law in the 
front yard of his home in Salt Lake City. Upon 
each of the wives’ graves there is a small granite 
slab, but on the grave of the mother-in-law, 
THERE IS A STONE WEIGHING FOUR 
TONS! 
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Some Good Things Ahead 


A.A. Pians For Coming Months---How Can We Improve Them? 


T is our constant editorial policy and ideal 
to talk our plans over with you in order 
that we may get your reactions and sug- 
gestions, and publish a farmers’ paper 

which will come close to the problems of your 
everyday life and be, therefore, a real source 
of help and happiness to every member of 
the family. In accord with this ideal, we want 
to discuss with you here for a few moments 
some of the plans that we have for AMERICAN 
Acricu.turist for this fall and winter. 

In the first place, we are quite proud of our 
contributing force. We 
have spared no effort or 
money to get men and 
women on the staff of 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
who understand your 
problems from first hand 
experience and who know 
how to discuss them with 
you in an interesting way. 

Let us mention first our 
mutual good friend, H. E. 
Cook. As you know, Dean 
Cook has been a regular 
contributor of AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST for a great 
many years, being the writer of those justly 
popular “Plow Handle Talks”. He is known 
personally by thousands of our readers. He is 
a practical farmer, still operating his big dairy 
farm at Denmark, New York. We have just 
made arrangements with Dean Cook for a long 
series of articles to appear this fall and winter 
on the everyday dairy problems of Eastern 
farmers. . We have the first two or three of 
these plow handle talks on hand ready to pub- 
lish, and we assure you that you have a treat 
coming. ; 

Then there is that other farmer writer, a 
contributor to AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, Jared 
Van Wagenen, Jr., whom we claim is just 
about the best and most entertaining writer on 
farm subjects in the whole United States. Not 
a day goes by that we do not receive enthus- 
iastic letters about Mr. VanWagenen’s stories 
in AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. You may look 
for them regularly in coming issues of AMERI- 
CAN AGRICULTURIST. 

We are proud, too, of those splendid west- 
ern New York talks by M. C. Burritt, who 
lives on his big fruit farm at Hilton, New 
York, and talks with you each week about the 
problems of the fruit farm- 
er as he sees them in his 
own work from day to day. 

Coming back to central 
New York, we find our 
friend, L. H. Hiscock, prac- 
tical and successful poul- 
tryman, whose splendid ar- 
ticles in AMERICAN AGRI- 
CULTURIST show that he 
also knows what he is talk- 
ing about from his every- 
day experiences with his 
hens. 

From Mr. Hiscock’s poultry farm, we will 
take a jump down into the beautiful Finger 
Lake regions to the farm home of Mark J. 
Smith, sheep husbandryman. We are glad to 
tell you that Mr. Smith, known as a sheep ex- 
pert and practical breeder all over the eastern 
United States, will continue his articles on this 
important part of animal husbandry in coming 
issues of AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 

lf you look AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
through carefully each week, you will note that 
we try, in making up the paper, to remember 
the needs of the farm family for recreation 
and spiritual refreshments as well as in practi- 
cal work of the farm. In the Rev. Dr. John W. 
Holland, whose contributions will appear reg- 
ularly in AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, we have 
found a teacher of those things which f =rtain 








H. E. Coox 





L. H. Hiscocr 





to the spirit whose well written and interesting 
philosophy of life will stay with you and up- 
lift you in the troublesome affairs of everyday 
work. 

In this splendid list of regular contributors, 
you will note that all are practical men of af- 
fairs, that “they practice 
what they preach” and in ad- 
dition have the knack or the 
art of writing down their ex- 
periences so that it is a pleas- 
ure to read their writings. 
We are always glad to hear 
from you from time to time 
as to how you like these 
writers, with your sugges- 
tions as to any special sub- 
jects you would like to have 
them discuss. 

In addition to the contrib- 

uting editors, we have our 
regular editorial staff of three men and the 
Household Editor, who spend all of the‘> time 
in making AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST a farm 
paper that you will welcome, and in answering 
letters and in other ways trying to render ser- 
vice in any way they can. 

We have organized the Service Bureau of 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST to answer your ques- 
tions during the coming fall and winter and to 
hel> you with your various difficulties and 
problems even more than 
ever before. In addition to 
our regular staff, we have a 
competent lawyer, a veteri- 
narian, a financial expert, ra- 
dio engineer and farm engi- 
neer, ready and willing to 
act promptly upon any prob- 
lem along their lines that 
you may care to submit. Not 
only is this service all free 
to our subscribers, but you yy... J. Sire 
are urged to avail yourself 
of it. If you have some problem, write us 
about it fully and frankly. If we can help you, 
we will. If not, we will tell you so promptly 
or advise you where else you may be able to 
get the help. Incidentally, you are urged to 
watch the Service Bureau columns in the reg- 
ular issues of AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST where 
we expose all kinds of frauds and extend tech- 
nical advice on perhaps the very problem that 
you are trying to solve. 

During the summer, we have been printing 
some stories of successful farmers in the dif- 
ferent counties that AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
regularly visits. These stories are secured by 
H. L. Cosline, one of our editors, who makes 
a personal visit to the county and to the farm 
that he writes up, and then tells you the inter- 
esting story of what one farmer in this county 
has done to make a success of his business and 
to get some happiness out of life for himself 
and his family. These stories are filled with 
human interest and local color; they are opti- 
mistic, contain much help on real farm prac- 
tices, and the comments which we are receiv- 
ing from our readers show that our intentions 
to continue them during the next few months 
will be much appreciated. 

Another set of stories which we have start- 
ed to publish which will be continued for the 
next few months is the series of articles about 
the way dairymen around the different cities 
in the United States have joined together to 
market their products. We have already told 
you the story of how milk is sold in Phil- 
adelphia and Pittsburgh. We will continue 
these stories of successful milk cooperation to 
include Boston, Chicago and many other cities. 

Nothing is of greater interest to farmers 
everywhere than the education of their boys 
and girls. What about the rural schools? 
AMERICAN AcGricutturist will continue 
its discussions in giving the facts on 





Jared Van Wagenen, Jr. 








the vital question of ural education, 

We predict that in the next ten years 
changes will be brought about in American 
country life through the use of electrical power 
and light that will be as far-reaching as was 
the introduction of the automobile. Gasoline 
power was chiefly responsible for the-great me 
chanical progress of the past twenty-five years, 
Electrical power will supersede it in the next 
twenty-five years. Therefore, because of its 
importance we have decided toetreat this sub- 
ject of rural electrification regularly in the 
columns of AMERICAN AGRI- 
CULTURIST giving you the 
facts and the developments 
as they occur and answer- 
ing any of your questions. 

What are we going to do 
about prohibition? Every 
reader of AMERICAN AGRI- 
CULTURIST knows our edi+ 
torial position on this tre- 
mendously vital subject. 
We believe that the opinion 
of the majority of country 
people that prohibition is 
right and should be enforced is the correct 
opinion. The farm people can depend upon 
the power of AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST being 
exerted always on the right side on vital moral 
subjects and policies like this one of the 
Eighteenth Amendment. 

Then comes the question of taxes. Is there 
anything that affects the economic welfare of 
farmers more than this ever-increasing burden 
of taxes? We take some pride in the fact that 
we. have made a fight for years for lower taxes 
on the farm and that this fight has been pro- 
ductive of some results. We know that we 
have been a factor in the reduction of the direct 
state tax on real estate. We know also that we 
led the fight for the rural school bill which 
gave nine million dollars more state aid to 
schools, a large part of which is now going 
into country districts to help reduce the local 
school taxes. Our fight to lower the farmers’ 
taxes will be continued and we hope co have 
the loyal, enthusiastic support of every reader 
of AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST to back us up in 
our efforts for a better system of taxation on 
farm property. 

Another factor of tremendous economic im- 
portance to the farmer is the question of the 
sale of his products. There is little use of 
growing good stuff unless it can be well sold. 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST prides itself upon 
the amount and quality of its market informa- 
tion. We know of literally thousands of men 
who have profited by their reading of AMERI- 
CAN AGRICULTURIST market reports and articles 
in the better sale of their products. Fred W. 
Ohm, Associate Editor of 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
gives much of his time to 
this one subject of market 
information. No one bet- 
ter understands the inside 
of the great New York 
market. You are urged 
to read the Market Page 
and other market articles 
and reports and to write 
us at any time for detailed 
information by letter. 

We believe that farm 
people are entitled to and 
appreciate up-to-date 
news that bears upon agriculture and affects 
the interests of farmers. It has always been 
our editorial policy to give you this news and 
to read and sort the mass of information which 
comes to us, boil it down, and put it in the 
paper that you may get in a few moments of 
reading a clear and accurate glimpse of all 
the important news that bears upon your busi4 

(Continued on page 23) 





M. C. Burritt. 
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Use the catalog for 
everything you need. 
Outer and inner cloth- 
ing for all the family 
—dry goods — rugs— 
jewelry—auto sup- 
plies—hardware— 
farm implements— 
everything is here and 
everything is priced 
low. 
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HE CHARLES WILLIAM STORES 

want you to fee! satisfied with every 
order you make. . . our buyers have combed 
the markets of the world so as to include in 
the new Catalog for Fall and Winter, the 
finest collection of merchandise we have ever 
offered. Prices, too, have been brought 
down to the lowest possible level. 


And also for your satisfaction, elaborate sys- 
tems have been perfected so that your orders 
will be shipped in the shortest possible time. 
A branch Post Office has been established 
right in our plant; Express Company trucks 
wait at our door for your orders; Railroad 
sidings for freight shipments are here also 
for your satisfaction. 


Is it any wonder that millions of families 
find satisfaction when they buy at The 
Charles William Stores? For not only do 
we do all these things to assure your satisfac- 
tion but we “guarantee” satisfaction, as well. 


Turn to your big new catalog today and make 
out your order—it will both pay you and 
satisfy you. If you haven't a catalog mail 
the coupon NOW! It will be mailed at once 
postpaid. Act TODAY! 


The 
CHARLES WILLIAM STORES 
NEW YORK CITY INC. 









TODAY 





Mail the Coup 
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PBB OB. cncorereenccnsvcrcsnsncsnecsamnascerencnscanencnssememsnenenncenees 


THE CHARLES WILLIAM STORES, Inc. 
OW 165 Stores Building New York City 


Please send me postpaid, at once, a copy of your new 
Catalog for Fall and Winter. 
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The Menace of Wild Game 


Experiences of Reaaers With This Probiem 


Epitor’s Note:—In a recent issue we 
pointed out some of the troubles farmers 
are having from wild game. We showed 
how wild game, due to the legal protec- 
tion now gtven it, ts increasing so that 
in some sections it is becoming a real 
menace to farm crops. We received sev- 
eral very witeresting letters from our 
readers who have had experience with this 
wild game problem and are printing on 
this page some of the best of these letters. 

T is laid down as a first principle of law 

that no law is valid if it is contrary to 
the law of God or the law of nature. The 
State has an inherent right to take the 
property of individuals when needed for 
the general use of its citizens but on such 
cases the State is obliged to remunerate 
the individual so deprived of his rights, 
to an extent to be determined by a just 
appraisal of the property so confiscated. 

A game warden has no more right to 
dump game animals on your property than 
he has to turn his cattle loose in your 
fields. The State has a right to protect 
the wild game but I have no doubt that if 
the game so protected becomes a nuisance 
that it may be legally killed by the person 
on whom the nuisance is prepetrated any 
statute to the contrary notwithstanding. 

What is needed is to make an issue on 
case stated and present the same in the 
county court and carry it up to the court 
of last resort for a decisjon all along the 
line; then if the result is not satisfactory 
have a law passed which will fully pro- 
tect the farmers’ rights and elect officers 
who will see it enforced and by the way 
it should have teeth in it sufficiently sharp 
to make traspassing upon private property 
a most risky thing for the tresna 


ecer 


Providing Funds to Pay Damages 


This law could double the fee for 
hunters’ license and if that should prove 
insufficient to pay for damages inflicted 


by wild game and hunters it could be 
raised to the proper figure. Surely hunters 
should not expect farmers to provide for 
their sport without remuneration no more 
than they would expect farmers to board 
and lodge them free of cost during their 
hunting trips. 

The way to accomplish this is to get 
together and adopt a programme and then 
push it as though the life of agriculture 
depended upon it then legislators would 
soon take notice that their political tenure 
would be in danger and farmers would 
get what they want. It would be well also 
to have a joint meeting in each locality 
with the nearest sportsmans’ club and then 
work out the matter together. Real sports- 
men do not stand for wanton destruction 
of either game or property and the matter 
could be worked out in such a way that 
irresponsible persons and game hogs 
would be eliminated from the hunting field. 
I suggest that the Grange would be an ex- 
cellent organization to begin this work of 
organization and the Old Reliable could 
put the matter up to the Pomonas and it 
would go from there to the subordinate 
Granges and they would make the canvass 
of the whole farming population —W.B.S., 
Pennsylvania. 


Trouble With Rabbits and 


Pheasants 
1 JUST enjoyed E. R. Eastman’s article 
the “Menace of Wild Game” in the last 
A. A. issue for he expressed exactly the 
ideas we have long felt. 

The wild game pests in this locality are 
pheasants and rabbits. This is the second 
year that a number of pheasants have 
hatched and grown up on our farm but 
when hunting season comes, not a one 
can be found anywhere near here. Last 
year we raised some fine popcorn but 
when the shocks were gathered, we found 
the pheasants had eaten a large part of 
it. A friend had his entire pea crop de- 
stroyed by them. They cleaned the peas 
from every pod. 

Rabbits are becoming more and more 
numerous. Last winter they gnawed nearly 
all of our flowering shrubs, and if a farm 


home cannot have flowers, I say it is 
robbed of its beauty. My brother was 
unable to grow young fruit trees on his 
farm as the rabbits riddled them every 
year. Many gardens are also seriously 
damaged by these night prowlers. In ree 
cent years raccoons have also begun their 
destructions in our corn fields and that of 
our neighbors. 

The time is not far distant when the 
farmers must rise up together and demand 
laws to protect their crops. Let the city 
sportsmen howl. They will howl louder 
when they cannot get produce to eat which 
the farmers will not be able to raise une 
less they are allowed to control the wild 
game on their farms. 

L.A.C., New York, 
A Suggestion From Vermont 

N this weeks paper I saw something 

about the destruction of crops by deer 
and rabbits, in New Jersey, which I think 
can quite easily be settled after the 
damage is done, by a law which we have 
in this state. 

The law allows all property owners to 
kill in anyway, at any time and in any 
number, all rabbits doing damage to young 
orchards. If damage is done to crops by 
deer the owner can, within ten days, notify 
the board of selectmen in the town. The 
selectmen examine the damage and if satise 
fied that it was done by deer he can notify 
the game warden, who also looks into the 
matter; and if both are satisfied as to the 
damage being done by deer they can notify 
the state fish and game commissioner, and 
he pays the farmer so much for the 
damage done. (All this, however, pro- 
vided the land was not posted against the 
hunting of deer.) The owner may appeal 
to the commissioner within ten days if not 
satisfied with the amount received. 

If the deer are destroying young ore 
chards, a zone may be made around it, in 
side of which anyone may kill game at any 
time, providing they report it to the game 
warden. 

Vermont. 





What the Season Has Meant to 

Dairymen 
(Continued from page 3) 
is real trouble. And that, we have not 
had this year. The flow of milk has 
been fully normal, and the price above 
an average, and as compared to olden 
times, we shall have an income from 
most of our dairies during the winter 
months. 

I am not carrying the idea that many 
of us have made a profit on milk pro- 
duction. If we charge all of the exe 
pense, including labor, we are many lea« 
gues removed, yet, from. receiving 
enough for market milk, to pay all ex- 
penses and leave a profit. 

I don’t know of any standardized 
method which can be proclaimed as a 
save-all for every cow keeper, and yet, 
in the forth-coming issues of this paper. 
we shall discuss some of the problems 
that disturb us, both old and young. 
The interest and value of the articles 
would be vastly augmented, if comment 
for and against, could be mailed to the 
writer at Denmark, N. Y., or sent direct 
to the New York office of the “AA” at 
461 Fourth Avenue. This paper is now 
getting a big circulation among farmers 
and especially dearymen in the great 
New York City milk shed, and no bet- 
ter opportunity can be presented for 
helpfulness, than the columns of this old 
reliable, under its present management— 
Breeds, Feeding, Quality of milk, Hand- 
ling, Selling, Housing of animals, Rear- 
ing of stock vs. Buying—and the ale 
most endless number of problems that 
can be of interest. 

Comments or suggestions will not 
have to be written at length. In fact, 
there would not be room for publica- 
tion. A few words however would give 
expression, which could be incorporated 
into service for all of us. 
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Gas Peach Borers Now—How 
It Is Done 


OW is the time to treat peach trees 

for borers and to get the best re- 
sults the job should be done very soon. 
Paradichlorobenzene, commonly known 
as P D B is used and applied on a 
mound of earth around the base of the 
tree above the place of the borer’s en- 
trance into the trunk. The chemical 
used gives off a gas when dampened by 
the soil and this gas is fatal to the peach 
tree borer. Before the discovery of this 
method the only control was the labori- 
ous one of digging out the borers by 
hand. 

This treatment should be used only on 
trees three years old or older. One 
ounce of the chemical is sufficient for a 
full grown tree while trees from three 
to five years old will be protected by % 
to 34 ounce per tree. 

In applying the chemical, the leaves, 
grass, etc., should be removed from 
around the base of the tree making a 
smooth, flat area of dirt about from six 
to 12 inches wide around the tree. The 
crystals of the chemical should be even- 
ly distributed in a narrow band about 2 
inches from the tree. If the chemical 
comes in contact with the tree it is liable 
to injure it. After the chemical is plac- 
ed about the tree, put from 4 to 6 shov- 
els of dirt over the crystals and tramp 
it down with a shovel or hoe. 


How to Measure the Chemical 


According to the Ohio Experiment 
Station a measuring gauge can be easily 
made as follows: Cut a piece of smooth 
paper 4 1/16 inches long and 2% inches 
wide. Draw a line exactly through the 
middle and the long way. Mark it 4% 
ounce. Now draw a second line divid- 
ing one of these halves equally. Name 
this line % ounce. 

Roll the paper into a cylinder, lines 
marking the ounces inside, and paste 
it into place. Overlap the ends exactly 
% of an inch. The cylinder will hold 
an ounce of paradichlorobenzene, known 
as P D B by orchardists. 

Place the cylinder on any hard sur- 
face and fill with P D B to the line in- 
dicating the quantity you need. Pour 
the fine crystals of the chemical into a 
small, wide-mouthed bottle and gauge 
the various amounts on it. A file may 
be used to cut a mark. 

The Ohio Station states that 3c per 
tree will cover the cost of treatment. 
The chemical should be removed from 
around the tree in about 2 or 3 weeks if 
the tree is less thtan 5 years old and in 
4 to 6 weeks with older trees. It is stat- 
ed that many growers do not remove the 
mounds of earth from trees 6 years old 
or older and no iniury is experienced. 


Do You Know the Man You Are 
Shipping To? 
(Continued from page 3) 


account will get low and before sufficient 
deposits are made, withdrawals will exceed 
the account. This happened in a number 
of instances during the recent Jewish holi- 
days. 

However, there are some receivers who 
are habitual check writers and have 
absolutely no regard for deposits, bank 
balances, or anything else. One old of- 
fender at this game is the Stanley Egg 
Company who has received publicity in 
Service Bureau columns on a number of 
former occasions. In spite of what we 
have said about the risk involved in ship- 
ping to the Stanley Egg Company, folks 
continue to ship produce and ask our help 
in getting their money. To date we have 
succeeded in settling several hundred dol- 
lars worth of claims against this company, 
but even today we have a protested check 
that was given to us in settlement for a 
Previously protested check. It is quite 
evident that this company is fast working 
itself into the toils of the law. 

To come back to the reliable receiver 
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RIGHT, clean, safe electric 

light—light that brings con- 
tentment and good cheer to the 
evening hours—light that brings 
new happiness to the home. And 
smooth,. quiet electric power to 
lift the weary burden of daily 
chores—to give restful hours for 
study and play. 

These are the blessings that 
Delco-Light is bringing to a 
quarter of a million farm homes 
—the things which no Delco- 
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Light user would be without for 
many times what Delco-Light 
costs. : 


If your home hasn’t Delco- 
Light, write to Delco-Light 
Company at Dayton, or to the 
nearest Delco-Light Sales Office 
for special information about the 
new automatic Delco-Light 
which starts, runs and stops at 
the touch of a button. Mail the 
coupon today. Prices are low 
—terms easye 
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39 West 45th Street 
NEW YORK CITY 


DOMESTIC ELECTRIC COMPANY, Ine. 








DEPENDABLE D E LCO -[] G HT ELECTRICITY 














. 
DELCO-LIGHT COMPANY. Dept J-29 . Dayton, Ohio. 
Please send 
‘ctormation. 
— Name Town County. RFD State —« 











or dealer, I want to tell you of an ex- 
perience I had during the past week or so, 
to show that the better houses keep very 
strict accounts and records and that they 
handle every shipment to the best advant- 
age of the man who grows the crop. A 
Hudson Valley apple grower consigned 
several dozen baskets of apples to this 
particular receiver. Through some unex- 
plainable oversight the shipper neglected 
to put his name on the consignment. In 
other words, each basket bore only the 
name of the firm to which the apples were 
destined. The shipment was received and 
sold. Several days later we were asked 
to find out why it was that no return had 
ever been made on that shipment. After 
learning the day that they were shipped, 
it took only about a five minutes’ search 
of the firm’s books to locate that very 
shipment. It developed that they brought 
the top price on the market, which 


obviously was very satisfactory to the 
shipper. Had this firm been of a doubt- 
ful reputation and inclined to shady prac- 
tice, it could have easily made a much less 
satisfactory return to the apple grower 
and there would have been no recourse. 
However, the shipper had really insured 
himself by having consigned his apples to 
one of the most reliable houses in the 
market. 

It must be borne in mind that it is to 
the interest of these old established com- 
mission merchants to give their shippers 
the best service possible. They are not in 
business for a day or a year. Some of 
them have been in business for over a 
generation, with the prospects of the 
younger generation carrying on the work 
of the founders. They cannot stay in busi- 
ness this length of time, unless they adopt 
the highest ideas and perform the duties 
of the sales agent m the truest manner. 


Of course, the Service Bureau cannot 
get more for your produce than it 1s 
actually worth on the market. If a man 
is shipping apples he cannot get more for 
his apples than they are actually bringing 
on the street. If a man is shipping eggs 
of mixed colors and mixed qualities, eggs 
that have been held in a warm pantry for 
five or six days, we cannot talk the ree 
ceiver into paying a price equal to the 
fanciest chalk whites that have been 
shipped the same day that they are laid, 
However, we can advise our subscribers 
whether or not the man whom they are 
shipping to is reliable financially and 
morally. Our recent experiences indicate 
that some folks are becoming negligent 
in the choice of the men they are shipping 
to. If you are not certain about your man, 
ask us and we will do all in our power to 
give you first hand information based gg 
actual facts. 
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—_ . —that you wished to make an in- 
= — vestment that would pay 75 to 
eure 100% would he hesitate to loan 
MARKET the money? 
QUICKER We have ample proof that Lin- 
q seed Meal pays as high as 100% 
and we want you to know How 


and Why. 
























The books shown herewith, 
written by practical and success- 
ful feeders, experiment station 
men and marketing specialists, 
tell you briefly and plainly How 
and Why. Better get either or 
all of them—now—before you 
forget. Write our Dept. R-10 





LINSEED MEAL 
EDUCATIONAL COMMITTEE 
1128 Union Trust Building 
CHICAGO, ILL. 





PAYS AS HIGH AS 100% PROFIT 
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HOLSTEIN BULL ||| HIGHEST ror BA S 
Fishkill De Kol Colantha May PRICES OLD G 

, For shipments made on or before 
Born April 20, 1926 ; November 6, we will pay for: 

This young bull is a double grandas 100 Ib. bags such as feeds, midds and bran 4¢ each 
of Winana Segis May 2d, who mac “fone 100 b =“ =“ “ chick feed and small feed Se each 
iba. of butter in ten months as a tour Large “ “brewers grain and larger 5e each 
year old, and produced almost 20,000 ibs. Sugar, oyster shell, ete., bags - - 2c each 
of milk . : Fertilizer and lime bags, all sizes - 1c each 

His dam made a fine yoonre, 20 B Sue Worthless bags (unfit te repair) - 
year old, averaging almost © a on We take good and torn mixed, and PAY THE 
milk a day, and she is a daug ite A of FREIGHT on lots of 100 bags or more. If you dc 
Dutchland Colantha Sir Inka, who has not want to grade your bags—ship them as they are 
120 record daughters, and he is a son —we grade them, sending you report and eheck. 
of Colantha Johanna Lad. Reference, Peoples Bank ef Buffalo. Mail bill of 

For further particulars write to lading, promptly. 

FISHKILL FARMS IROQUOIS BAG CO., Inc. 
HENRY MORGENTHAU, JR., Owner 670 Clinton St. Beffale, WM. Y. 
Hopewell Junction : New York 

wail 














How the Surplus Milk Problem 
Is Handled in Pittsburgh 


Eprtor’s Note:—On page 1 of the Oc- 
tober 9th issue we told you something 
about the Pittsburgh plan for marketing 
milk and said that tn an early issue we will 
tell you how the surplus problem was 
Solved there. The following is a con- 
tinuation of that article. 


HE real difficulty in the solution of the 

surplus milk problem was the fact 
that all milk in the Pittsburgh district was 
sold at one flat price with certain dif- 
ferentials which were established for var- 
iations of freight and butterfat content, 
etc. This was due to the very good co- 
operative principle that all members must 
receive the same price for the same pro- 
duct. The same price prevailed regardless 
of the use to which the product was put 
or the price which the dealer handling it 
might receive. The result was that the 
dealers who handled a large amount of 
manufactured products and were taking 
care of the market by keeping the surplus 
moving were receiving for 2 certain por- 
tion of their milk much lower price than 
for the product which went into fluid milk 
sales. This meant that the consumer of 
fluid milk had to pay a higher price for 
his product than was justified, or, in other 
words, every time he purchased a quart 
of milk he helped to pay for a pound of 
butter, which was being sold at less than 


cost. 


Margin on Fluid Milk 


On the other hand, the dealer, who 
handled fluid milk only was operating on 
an extensively wide margin and, if work- 
ing efficiently, was making a profit out of 
line with the effort which he expended. 
The natural tendency, under these condi- 
tions, was for the dealers handling fluid 
milk only to shift their producers, ac- 
cording to the season of the year, so 
that they never had more milk than was 
necessary to meet the demand for fluid 
products. On the other hand, the large 
manufacturing concerns were always in- 
clined to purchase as little as possible 
above their fluid market needs from the 
local community as they were always able 
to purchase cheape: a product from other 
producing sections, which made an cqually 
good quality of manufactured product. 

Prior to the adoption of the Pool plan, 
several other methods of caring for the 
surplus were suggested. In January, 1922, 
the only special meeting of the Advisory 
Council was called for the express pur- 
pose of formulating such a plan. The dele- 
gates adopted a resolution demanding the 
farmer’s keep one day’s milk supply at 
home each week, in order to keep down 
the surplus. In theory this worked, but 
in practice it was a dismal failure for the 
big majority of farmers who kept their 
milk home one day, would double their 
shipments the next day—some managed to 
slip their shipments in with their neigh- 
bors. It did not take the directors long 
to see the folly of this movement and 
after having tried the plan for February 
and March, abandoned it and decided never 
again to resort to such artificial means of 
keeping milk from the market. 

This led to a situation where a choice 
of two things only was offered to the 
Dairymen’s Co-Operative Sales Company: 
they must either bring their flat price down 
to a level comparable to that of the com- 
peting milk from other sections, or they 
must sell their milk at prices based upon 
the use which was to be made of it. It 
was decided to try the latter method. 

Pooling System Adopted 

In 1922 a pooling system, whereby each 
dealer was compelled to submit a sworn 
statement of his business each month was 
worked out. The total amount of milk 
used in each of the classes, according to 
a certain classification, was worked out 
and prices determined by the price con- 
ference were established and charged to 
the dealers in accordance with the amount 
of milk which was handled in each classi- 
fication by all dealers, was then established. 
This price was paid by each dealer to his 

(Continued on page 17) 
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You pay once only for any 
Concrete Farm Improvement 








Ig Your Farm 
Could Talk-' 
It Would Say: 


Take concrete into part- 
nership. Use it to mod- 
ernize old buildings. Use 
it to construct new build- 
ings. Use it to increase 
the value of your farm, 
increase production, cut 
repair bills, save labor 
and to make the business 
of farming yield greater 
satisfaction. 

Crib or granary walls, floors, 
and foundations of concrete, ef- 


fectively keep out rats. You can’t 
sell rats. Why feed them? 


More milk and more beef per 
acre result from concrete silos. 
Concrete walks mean less 


work for your wife. They keep 





mud and dirt out of the house. 
Clean dairy barns mean 
healthy, contented cows, a great- 
er quantity and a better quality 
of milk—hence increased dairy 
profits. Concrete in the barn is 
easy to clean and keep clean. 
Concrete gives fire protection. 
It protects people in houses, cat- 
tle in barns, and feed in silos. It 
is firesafe. 
Send today for our free booklets, 
Permanent Repairson the Farm"’ and 
“Plans for Concrete Farm Buildings” 


PORTLAND CEMENT 
ASSOCIATION 
33 West Grand Avenue 
CHICAGO 


A National Organization 
to Improve and Extend the 
Uses of Concrete 


OFFICES IN 31 CITIES 





STOPS LAMENESS 


from a bone spavin, ring bone, 
splint, curb, side bone, or similar 
troubles; gets horse going sound, 
Absorbine actsmildly but quickly, 
Lasting results, Does not blister 
or remove hair, and horse can be 
worked. At druggists, or postpaid, 
$2.50. Horse book 9-S free. 


Pleased user says: “Had a very lame 
horse with bone spavin. Now sound as 
-a dollar; not a lame step in months. 
Working daily.” 


ABSORBIN 














TRADE MARK REG. UCS Part OFF 


W. F. YOUNG, Inc. 579 Lyman St., Spri 


‘COMPOUND 
Keep your horses working with 








“SPOHN’S.” Standard rem- 
edy for 32 years for Distemper, |; Na 
Strangles, Influenza, Coughs and 

Colds. Give to sick and those ex- 

posed. Give “SPOHN’S” for Dog Dis- 

temper. Sold by your druggist. If not, § 

order from us. Small bottle © cents, large 
$1.20. Write for free booklct on disenses. 


SPOHN MEDICAL CO.Dept. 1 GOSHEN, IND. 











Farmers Supplied with 
STEEL WIRE BALE TIES 
For Hay and Straw Baling, Etc. 

Quality Guaranteed 
H. P. & H. F. WILSON CO. 

139 Spring St., ~ - New York 




















SWINE BREEDERS 


+ ©. 1. ©. and CHESTER WHITE 
Registered Pics Fitter sex, bred trom beet 
strains obtainable and prices right. The best 
breeds for the farmer, gentle and prolific. 

EUGENE P. ROGERS, WAYVILLE, WHEW YORK 
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Proper Adjustment Reduces the 
Power Required for Plowing 


_ plowing is the order of the day 
on Eastern farms. To some it may 
seem a monotonous task to walk up one 
furrow and down the next all day, but 
given a good steady team that know their 
business and good snappy fall weather and 





The HARVESTER Company 
offers you a COMPLETE Line 
eee of 4- CYLINDER Tractors 


of frost and rain. ‘ 


The 4-Cylinder 
McCormick- Deering 
FARMALL 








The statement has been made that the 
power annually used in plowing is greater 
than that used to run all the factories in 
the world. I have no way of checking 
up on this statement, but I do know that 
plowing requires more power and time 
than any one job connected with fitting 
ground for crops. 

The plow is one of the simplest appear- 
ing tools used on the farm and anyone 
not familiar with the facts might assume 
that little skill is required to do good 
work with it. Such, however, is not the 
truth. A thorough knowledge of the plow 
is necessary, not only to do good work, 
but to do it efficiently. The amount of 
power required can be decreased con- 
siderably by one who thoroughly under- 
stands the job. 


Plowing Requires Power 


A number of tests have shown that the 
draft of a plow per square inch of a cross- 
section of a furrow varies from three 
pounds in dry sandy soil to eleven pounds 
in a heavy clay sod. A 14-inch bottom 
plowing 6 inches deep, would turn over a 
furrow with a cross-section of 84 square 
inches. If the draft for each square inch 
were 4 pounds, this would mean a total 
draft of 336 pounds. It is estimated that 
a horse can pull from 1/1o to 1/8 of its 
own weight continuously and horse-pulling 
contests have demonstrated that for very 
short periods some horses can pull an 
amount equal to their own weight. There- 
fore a 1500 pound horse would be equal 
to a steady pull of from 150 to 180 pounds. 

Some experiments conducted by the New 
York Agricultural Society demonstrated 
that 55% of the total draft is used up in 
cutting boose the furrow slice, about 10% 
in raising and turning it and about 35% 
is caused by friction between the plow and 
the soil. The fac. that 55% of the draft 
is required to cut the furrow slice shows 
the importance of having the plowshare 
sharp. Two plows supposedly doing the 
same amount of work may vary in draft 
as much as 45%, due to the fact that one 
of them may be old and dull whereas the 
other one is in the best possible shape to 
do good work. 


Causes of Excessive Draft 


Other causes of a draft which is higher 
than it should be are excessive side draft, 
improper adjustment of the plow either 
causing it to dig too deeply into the soil 
or to pull the plow too much into the land, 
which causes unnecessary friction. Plow- 
shares which fail to scour properly also 
increase the draft. As in all other kinds 
of work done the draft, to a certain ex- 
tent, depends upon the amount of actual 
work accomplished. A plow which breaks 
up and pulverizes the furrow slice, will 


The McCormick-Deering 10-20, 
15-30, and FARMALL Tractors 
maintain the basic design proved 
right by Harvester experience 
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of course pull harder than one which 
merely turns it over without pulverizing. 
However, the pulverizering action done by 
the plow is one of the most efficient means 
of breaking up the soil, so in this case the 
draft is used to good advantage. 

Side draft is not so much a problem on 
a single bottom plow where two horses 
are used. However, where three horses 
are used, where a two-bottom plow is used 
or where a tractor is used, the problem of 
side draft is a difficult one to solve. The 
Illinois Experiment Station found that with 
a two-bottom 14-inch plow 7.06 inches 
deep, 16 inches of side draft increase the 
draft of a plow by 16%. The problem has 
been -partially solved by the Illinois Sta- 
tion where horses are used by designing 
hitches for two teams in tandem instead of 
four abreast. With a tractor about all that 
can be done is to distribute the side drafts 
so that half will be taken up by the trac- 
tor and half by the plow itself. 

The depth to which any plow runs is 


N 1922 this Company brought out 
the two well-known tractors— the 
McCormick-Deering 10-20 and 15-30 

—fine rugged outfits to fit the require- 
ments of general farming. They have 


been a wonderful success. 


provements and refinements have been 
added but the basic design, including 
4-cylinder engine and 2-bearing, 
ball-bearing crankshaft, stands more 
firmly today than ever with the Com- 
pany and the farm public. McCormick- 
Deering 10-20 and 15-30 tractors have 
become the quality standard of the world, 


the pride of every owner. 


In the meantime the company has bent every effort 
to solve the special power problems of row-crop 
handling. As the result of years of developmental 
work we have introduced the McCormick-Deering 
FARMALL, specially built for planting and cultivat- 
ing corn, cotton, and other row crops, and at the 
same time as perfectly adapted for plowing, draw- 
bar, belt and power take-off work. The FARMALL 


is the true all-purpose tractor. 


These three McCormick-Deering tractors, available 
at the McCormick-Deering dealers’ stores through- 
out the United States, make true horseless farm- 
In them you will realize the full 
economies that result from the right practice of 


ing possible. 


tactor farming. 


Rely on the McCormick-Deering reputation and after- 
sales service. Our firm belief in the design of 
these tractors is your best assurance of complete 
power farming satisfaction in years to come. 


Many im- 
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-CYLINDER POWER 
is Standard in Harvester Design! 


All McCormick-Deering tractors 
—10-20, 15-30,and FARMALL— 
have the modern power plant, a 


) fully enclosed, heavy-duty 4-cyl- 


inder engine proved by our many 
years of farm power develop- 
ment to be the most practical 
power plant for the tractor. We 


began a quarter century ago with 1-cylinder 
design, progressed to the 2-cylinder types and 


outgrew the 2-cylinder period just as the auto- 


Our 4-cylinder 


mobile has done. 


tractors give the farmer liberal 


power, steady running, and wonderfully flexible, 
easy operation not to be obtained by other types. 
Vibration and surplus weight are reduced to the 


minimum, parts are properly balanced, all-wear- 


the tractor. 


ing parts are replaceable, and long life is assured 
The performance of the many 
thousands of 4-cylinder McCormick-Deerings is 
convincing evidence of correct design. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
606 So. Michigan Ave. 





OF AMERICA 
(Incorporated) 


Chicago, Ill. 


The 4-Cylinder 
McCormick-Deering 10-20 
2-Plow Tractor 


The 4-Cylinder 
McCormick-Deering 15-30 
3-Plow Tractor 








determined largely by. the “suction” to 
which the point of a plow is bent down- 
ward. Too much suction increases the 
friction of a plow against the ground and 
causes it to jump, which is very annoying 
to the plowman. The amount of suction 
is determined in the manufacture of the 
plow. The suction can be regulated to 
some extent however, by lowering the at- 
tachment of the whiffle trees to the beam. 

Probably the greater single cause of 
failure to scour is a rusty mold-board. 
This can be prevented by greasing the 
mold-board when the plow is not in use. 
Other causes are insufficient speed, of 
plowing, side draft or an improperly ad- 
justed coulter. 

The first plow was undoubtedly a simple, 
crooked stick. The great progress in the 
design and construction of the plow has 
been made since that time and probably 
no one single factor has had more effect 


in bringing about progress in agriculture. 
In spite of its apparent simplicity, how- 
ever, it is a tool which will bear much 
study. The reward for this will be a 
better job done with less power. 





Sell Or Store Apples? 


(Continued from page 2) 


Western states continue to ship apples 
much faster than Eastern states. Up to 
September 25th Western states had shipped 
9361 cars as compared with 7208 the 
previous year on the same date while 
Eastern states have shipped only 12379 
cars as compared with 17,537 in 1925 on 
September 25th. People who wonder why 
peaches and plums and prunes are cheap 
will do well to note that to date 54,501 
cars of peaches have been shipped 4s com- 
pared with 40,845 total cars last year, and 
7100 cars of plums and prunes compared 


with total shipments of 5195 cars in 1925. 
Again the big increases come from the 
northwest. 

I take up a lot of space each week on 
this fruit situation, but it is the vital all 
absorbing topic just now among thousands 
of fruit growers. We have had a good 
weeks weather in Western New York 
with only one light rain and this at night 
so that we have been able to work every 
day. Practically all the wheat is sown. 
Nearly one half the corn has been cut 
during the past week and silos are being 
filled. No beans have been harvested in 
this section as yet. A few Danish cabbage 
are being loaded at $14 and $15 F.O.B. 
Early cabbage brings $8 and $9 per ton. 
Tomatoes ripen very slowly and are rot- 
ting badly so that the yield is light and 
returns “will be very unsatisfactory 
= <. = 
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BUY ANY 
WITTE Log 


and 


Tree Saw 


On Your Own Terms 


The One-Profit WITTE 
Leg Saw Does 10 Men’s Work 









Magneto 
Equipped 


Buy From the Maker 


and Save Money 
The WITTE Log and Tree Saw Burns any 


fuel and will cut from 15 to 25 cords of wood a day. 

asv to operate and move. Trouble-proof. Fells 
erees—makes ties —runs other farm machinery. Fast 
money maker and big labor saver. Completely 
equipped with Wico Magneto, speed and power regu 
lator, throttling governor and 2 fly wheels. 


Write today for my big FREE 
Free: 


:talog and Low Easy Payment 
Prices. No obligation. Also 
anutacturers of all-fuel WITTE Enxines, 1% to 30 
. Saw Rigs and Pumping Outfits. ED. H. WITTE, 
WITTE ENGINE WORKS 
$805 Witte Bidg., KANSAS CITY. =e 
$393 Empire Bidg., PITTSBURGH, P 
1833 Witte Bldg. BAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
ick shipments also made from nearest of 
ese warchouses: Minneapolis, Minn., Atlanta, 
Ga., Trenton, N. J., Richmond, Va., Tampa, Fla., 
New Orleans, La., Dallas, Tex., Laredo, Tex., 
Denver, Colo., Billings, Mont., New York, N.Y. 
Albeny, N. Y.. Bangor, Me., Portland, Ore., and 


Lee Anes'les, C 








This 
Seal 








~ ~ 
For More and Better Fruit 


qors tion about the kind of fruit you will 





There ‘s no 
er trom Kelly tre Kellys’ are inspected and certified | 
to he True-to Name by Dr. Shaw and his corps of examl- 
gere from the Macsachuset B. it Growe Association 

Keily propagation « root, ms ried seedlings | 
mat heaithier turdier a. es and the greatest fruit pro- | 
vert } 

Ask your te t about Kelly trees Write for our} 
Catalog and F pric t today Pick some fruit next | 
eum by pla this fail We have no agents—you 
@a! direct with 

KELLY BROS. NURSERIES 
1130 Cherry St., Dansville, ®. Y. 
1 1880 


KELLYS’ 


True to Name Fruit E Trees _ 


Fancy Eggs Wanted! 
Best Prices Prompt Returns 


Herschel Jones Marketing Service, 


EGG DEPARTMENT 

127 Reade St., New York 

Licensed and Bonded by 
Y. State Dept Farms & 


SHIP YOUR EGGS: 


WHITE AND BROWN 
To R. BRENNER & SONS 


Bonded Commission Merchants 
858 Greenwich St., New York City 


FARMS FOR SALE 


Money-Making Fruit Farm 
100 Acres & Modern maquipment 








Markets 























950 apple peach: pears, plums, cherric ¢., In noted 
fruit sect valuable 20-acre t t t m through 
pasture, 70 acres mellow loam for tru A mix d farm 
ing; goed S-reom house, nice shade mmer t large | 
painted pasement barn, numerous other bidg only mile | 
sillage, convenient city advantag Owner called away 
all yours for only $6600 with team, 4 cow ' gas 
engine, pumy prayer, binder, other modern implement 
hay, feed, etc. thrown in Part cast Details pe. 43 big 
Tiw. Catalog Free STROUT AGENCY, 255-R, 4th 
Ave., New York City. 
SHEEP Soret. OXFORD, DELAINE 
om nd RAMBOUILLET rams Also 


one to four years «2. 


PERRY, &. Y. 


ling ewes, 


Dei re 
CLARKE WELLMAN - ° - 








MILK PRICES 


IE following are the October 
prices for milk in the basic zone of 
201-210 miles from New York City. 
Dairymen’s League and Non Pool 
prices are based on milk testing 3.5%. 
Sheffield prices are based on milk test- 
ing 3%. 


& 
Ss of 3 
ES 32 4a; 
Po Es ry 
= ©o Cc; 
Se £e So 
Class ou oo Zo 
1 Fiuld Milk ......$3.10 $2.95 $3.10 
2 Fiuid Cream ..... 2.15 2.35 
2A _ Fluid Cream ...... 2.21 
2B tce Cream ....... 2.46 
2C Soft Cheese ...... 2.41 
3 Evap., Cond., 
Milk Powder, 
Hard Cheese .... 2.15 1.95 2.15 


. Butter ang 
American cheese ....Based on New 
York City Market quotations on 
butter and American cheese. 
The above prices in each class are not 
the tina! prices the farmer receives. The 
final price received from the dealer is the 


result of the weighted average. 
Interstate Producers 
The Interstate Milk Producers As- 
sociation (Philadelphia Price Plar), 


announce the receiving station prices or 
the price to the farmer in the 201 to 210- 


mile zone from Philadelphia for 3% 
mk is $2.54. In the 101 to 110 mile 
zone, the price is $2.64. The prices 
went into effect October 1. 


BUTTER MARKET HIGHER 
CREAMERY Oct. 5 


SALTED Oct. 5 Sept. 28 1925 
Higher 
than extra ..47 -47/4 46 -46l/ 51 -51% 
Extra (92 sc) 46!/2- -45'/2 5012-5034 
84-91 score ..38 -46 38 «+45 45 -50 
Lower G'd’s 36!/2-37!2 36'/2-37' 44 -44% 
The butter market has been moving 
along in about the same tone that we 
reported last weck. Business is good 
and stocks are moving steadily. There 


has been an improvement over the mar- 
ket of about a week ago as is evidenced 





by the gain of a full cent on 92 score 
creamecries. In some quarters there is a 
feeling that the market could stand a 
slightly higher price but on the other 
hand the entire trade is satisfied to hold 
the market where it is and “keep the pot 
boiling.” Consumptive demand has 
been very satisfactory calling upon all 
of the fresh goods that we have been 
receiving as well as drawing upon our 
storag¢ holdings 

A year ago prices were advanced 
harply and the trade suffered. Opera- 
tors are trying to avoid a similar cir- 
cumstance this year for it makes it bad 
for all concerned. 

The weather on the 5th and 6th was 
extremely warm, giving us a taste of 
mid-July conditions and it may be that 
this will react to a slight extent. When 
New York swelters the market feels it 
immediately. However, we are in a 
season now when business is generally 
on the pick up and the outlook is gen- 
erally optimistic, particularly since the 
immediate supply of fancy fresh stock 
ire rather limited. The position of un- 
dergrades has not changed 

CHEESE STILL FIRM 
STATE Oct. 5 
FLATS Oct. 5 Sept. 28 1925 
Fresh fancy 24 -25'% 24 ~-25'2 25!/-26!2 
Fresh av'ge 22!%-23 221-23 ° 2414-25 
Held fancy ..24'/2-26 2413-25! 26 -27 
Held av'ge —-— —- 25 -25'2 

The cheese market continues in its ex- 
tremely firm condition and in some quar- 
ters we find slight advances over prices 
of a week ago. State flats are very 
scare Production is still running 
considerably behind that of 1925. Ad- 


Wisconsin make 
to a slight degree. Cold stor- 
age figures show that we are row be- 
hind 1925 and this added to the more 
restricted make would indicate that the 
market might move to a higher level. It 
certainly should approach the market of 
a year ago more closely than it is at 


vices indicate that the 
is gaining 


| present 


NEARBY EGGS HIGHER 





NEARBY Oct. 5 
WHITE Oct.5 Sept. 28 1925 
Selected Extras 62-65 56-59 70-72 
Av'ge Extras .. 59-61 53-55 68-69 
Extra Firsts ........ 52-57 47-52 62-67 
POOED ccccccecccceses Sea 41-45 52-58 
Gathered ...ccccscess 36-55 36-51 42-66 
Pullets eveeeeess 34-41 34-44 41-52 
BROWNS 

PONE ccecavt-cooss «+ 81-56 48.54 54-62 


As we anticipated in these columns 
last week the egg market moved higher. 
It was just after our last week’s report 
went to press that the better sentiment 
reacted in the price columns. Prices be- 
gan to climb. On October 5 supplies 
of fancy qualities of nearby whites were 
short and consequently these marks met 
a very firm market. The demand was 
so active and the supply so limited that 
buyers in some quarters experienced dif- 
ficulty supplying their requirements. 
The very fanciest of the New Jersey re- 
ceipts have been moving directly from 
first hand receivers into the retail trade. 

As is usual however, in times like this, 
the percentage of these fancy marks are 
extremely low. The majority of receipts 
show average quality, at least most of 
them showed too poor quality to get into 
the real aristocratic classifications. By 
far the majority of the arrivals are sell- 
ing anywhere from 45 to 58 cents. The 
majority of the receipts are showing 
a larger proportion of medium size eggs 

as well as pullets and the market on 
these smaller sizes is showing less activ- 
ity. One reason for this is that the 
chain stsores are discontinuing the feat- 
uring of these lines. It may be that 
local markets will be found to be more 
renumerative on these smaller marks. 
Whether or not the market will hold up 
to the present levels is a question dif- 
ficult to answer as we go to press. The 
weather has been extremely warm and 
unfavorable to the continued activity in 
the egg trade. As it is at the present 
time the market will be doing very well 
to hold its own. 


LIVE POULTRY LOWER 


FOWLS Oct. 5 
Oct. 5 Sept. 28 1925 
Colored ........+..-30-33 30-33 25-32 
Leghorns ....++++-20-24 20-24 16-19 
CHICKENS 
Colored ......+. ..-22-29 22-29 22-24 
Leghorns ...... . -20-23 20-23 18-24 
The live poultry market is considera- 
bly lower than it was a week ago. 


Prices we quoted last week prevailed 
just previous to the Jewish holiday when 
there was good demand for fancy fat 
fowls. The trade cleaned up the mar- 
ket fairly well so that supplies on hand 
on October 4 were not over plentiful. 
Consequently when buyers came into 
the market there was a strong inclina- 
tion on the part of some of the whole- 
salers to force matters upward. Against 
the better judgment of some of the 
saner minds, prices were kept unusually 
high with the result that by Wednesday 


trade had slowed up to a point where 
it was necessary to take off several 
cents in order to stimulate buying. 


Added to this was the extremely warm 
weather on the 5th which had an un- 
favorable effect on trade and depressed 
matters. 


FEEDS AND GRAINS 


FUTURES Last 

(At Chwago) Oct. 5 Sept. 28 Year 
Wheat (Dec.) ...... 1.38% 1.3834 1.4134 
Germ (BOS) cocccccee -80'/2 80g -79% 
Oats (Dec.) 43% 43% 40g 

CASH GRAINS 

(4t New York) 
Wheat No. 2 Red ....1.47% 1.452 1.57 
Corn, No. 2 Yel. .... .95%  .93% 1.00% 
Gate Me. B ccccccccse d 53' .53 -48'/2 

FEEDS Oct. 3 

(At bupalo) Oct. 2 Sept. 25 1925 
Grd Oats ....e0e++-.32.50 32.00 23.00 
Swe BOR cccccccccs 25.50 25.50 26.00 
OPS BOM oo ccccccess 28.00 27.25 30.50 
Stand’d Mids ...... 26.50 26.50 28.50 
Soft W. Mids ...... 33.50 33.50 35.00 
a 32.00 32.50 36.50 
PUOD BOD ccocccccaes 38.00 38.00 50 
Wh. Hominy ....... 34.00 34.25 32.25 
Yel. Hominy ....... 34.00 32.75 32.00 
Corn Meal Prrrrt. 5, 33.50 35.50 
Gluten Feed ........ 35.75 35.75 41.25 
Gluten Meal ....... 47.75 45.75 49.25 
36% C. S. Meal ....30.50 31.00 39.50 
41% C. S. Meal ....33.00 33.50 42.00 
43% C. S. Meal . 34.50 35.00 44.50 
34% O. P. Linseed 

BOGE codccccscsess 44.50 44.00 44.50 


Above feed quotations taken from weekly grain 
and teed letter sssuea weekly by New York State 
Dept. of Farms and Markets. 


POTATOES CONTINUE FIRM 


The potato market still holds a very 
firm tone with prices generally on the 
same level as they were a week ago. In 
some quarters prices are a little bit 
higher. Long Islands in 150 pound 
sacks have been bringing from $4 to 
$4.50 with most of the sales at $4.25 
where good stock is concerned. Bulk 
goods have been selling from $5 to $5.25. 
Maines are beginning to improve with 
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150 pound sacked stock selling from 
$5.60 to $3.75, and bulk goods per 180 
pounds from $4.25 to $4.50. As yet 
States have not moved sufficiently to 
warrant any quotations. 


Other Produce 


Domestic cabbage is still bringing 
from $16 to $18 a ton delivered in New 
York City. The warm weather for a 
part of the first week in October inter- 
fered with trade to a considerable ex- 
tent and top quotations were realized 
with difficulty. Warm weather is not 
conducive to corned beef and cabbage. 
Danish cabbage has been selling from 
$23 to $25 a ton delivered in New York 
City 

The warm weathe-: also had an effect 
on the cauliflower market although 
Leavy arrivals also hac a direct effect on 
values. On October 5 prices showed 
considerable decline of prices of the 
week previous with best Long Island 
bringing from $2.75 to $3 per crate with 
the best Catskill from $3 to $3.50 with 
average stuff selling around $2 50. 


NO CHANGE IN APPLES 


There has been no change in the apple 

market since our last report. Cn the 
6.1: the sentiment in the market was 
very pessimistic. The weather was too 
warm to induce much buying and most 
of the dealers were down in the dumps. 
Most all varietiés were bringing from $1 
tu “1.25 a bushel basket with occasional- 
ly some real faney stock bringing $1.50. 
Ordinary run of apples have sold as low 
as 50 cents with some at 75c. MclIn- 
tosh is about the only variety that is 
bringing money. As one dealer put it 
“when you are talking McIntosh you are 
talking silk.” McIntosh have been 
bringing $1.50 to $2.25 per basket. Bar- 
reled goods have not been turning very 
satisfactorily. Most all varieties are 
selling anywhere from $2.50 to $3.50 for 
2% inch stock, although occasionally we 
hear of a sale a little better. Your re- 
porter has seen some apples of late that 
should never have left the farm. This 
poor stock is helping to depress the 
market. 

Pears have been turning fairly well. 
Bartletts from jweste rn New York bring 
from $2 to $2.25 per bushel. Once ina 
while a sale reaches $2.50 with ordinary 
stock at $1.75. Hudson Valley goods 
are on about the same level. Seckles 
have been bringing from $1 to $1.25 per 
bushel with only an occasional sale 
higher. 


SLIGHT CHANGES IN BEANS 


The changes in the bean market have 
been very slight during the past week 
but there has been enough to warrant 
comment. Marrows are still at $6.50 to 
$7. However, peas have advanced so 
that now values range from $5.25 to $6 
which is from 25 to 50 cents better than 
a week ago. Red Kidneys are not auite 
as firm and selling at $8.25 to 38.75, 
which means that in spots that the mar- 
ket is about 25c lower. White kidneys 
are bringing from $7.25 to $7.75 which 
represents an improvement of about 25 
cents per hundred on some marks. 


MEATS AND LIVE STOCK 


Live calves are still meeting a very 
satisfactory market, real prime marks 
selling from $17 to $18 per hundred 
which is a shade better than last week’s 


prices, although most of the arrivals 
have been bringing from $15 to $16 


where quality has been average. 

The lamb market is also better than 
it was when our last report was prepar- 
ed, tops reaching $16. Most of the 
sales however, were from $14.50 to $16. 
Live hogs have improved since our last 
report. Yorkers weighimg up to 150 
pounds have advanced 25 cents per hun- 
dred, bringing most sales up to $13.50 
to $14. Marks weighing from 160 to 200 
pounds hold about the-same position as 
last week at $14 to $14.25. This’ was 
also true of heavy weights which have 
been selling at $13.25 to $13.75. 

Country dressed veal has been meet- 
ing very dull trade and the market has 
been very quiet. Even the limited re- 
ceipts are excessive of trade needs. 
Prices in general are a cent lower than 
they were during the last week in Sep- 
tember. The warm weather on the 4th 
and 5th had a decidedly unfavorable re- 
action on the trade. 




















I’ve 


found the one 
tobacco for me! 


TO MEN trudging along the trail in 
search of pipe-peace, Prince Albert 
looms up like a friendly light in the 
wilderness. It says, in language all can 
understand, that pipe-troubles are now 
over . . . and over to stay. Good old 
Prince Albert! Real tobacco for real 
men, you bet! 


Real tobacco—that’s the answer in a 
pipe-bowl. Prince Albert is cool as the 
morning plunge. Cool and sweet and 
fragrant, with a body that lets you know 
you’re smoking, but a mildness that pulls 
down the bars and tells you to go fo it! 
And go to it you will, from morning till 
midnight. : 


PRINGE ALBERT 
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If you’ve been limping along on three 
cylinders with a tobacco that can’t make 
the grade, switch to Prince Albert. Slip 
into top speed and open the throttle wide. 
P. A. can’t bite your tongue or parch 
your throat, because the Prince Albert 
process clamped the lid down tight on 
bite and parch. 


Just around the corner is a friendly 
shop where they hand out smoke- 
sunshine in tidy red tins marked ‘‘Prince 
Albert.” Turn your tiller in that direc- 
tion. Get yourself a tin of this real 
tobacco that has brought so much down- 
right pleasure to millions of men all over 


the world. Today! 


—no other tobacco is like it! 






P. A. is sold everywhere in tidy red 
tins, pound and half-pound tin humi- 
dors,and pound crystal-glass humidors 
with sponge-moistener top. And 
always with every bit of bite and parch 
removed by the Prince Albert process. 








©1926, RB. J. Reynolds Tobacco 
Company, Winston-Salem, N. C 
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Landau $765 
Y-Ton Truck $375 


(Chassis Only) 


1-Ton Truck $495 


(Chassis Only) 
All prices f. 0. b. Flint, Michigan 
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for Economical Transportation 





Multiple-cylinder Performance 


with Chevrolet Economy 


Never before has any auto- 
mobile enjoyed such spectacu- 
larly increased popularity! 
Never before has anylow-priced 
car offered such smooth per- 
formance at every speed—such 
amazingly swift acceleration— 
such abundant power under 
such easy control! 

Because itcompletelyanswers 
theconstantly increasing public 
demand for smooth operation 
and smart appearance com- 
bined with rugged construction, 
dependability, long life and 
strictest economy, today’s Chev- 
rolet represents one of the 
greatest engineering and manu- 


facturing achievements in 26 
years of automobile history! 

Because it combines light- 
ness of weight with remark- 
able strength and power it is 
unusually well fitted for farm 
service. Mud, sand, the rough- 
est of country roads, have no 
terrors for the driver of today’s 
Chevrolet. 

A single ride—and you will 
learn that no other car in the 
world offers at an equal price— 
an equallyimpressive combina- 
tion of quality construction, 
modern design, modern 
appearance and modern 


performance! 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 
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“U.S.” Blue Ribbon boots are made eithe 
red or black—with sturdy gray s 
to hip lengths. 





ItsaBrute — 


or Wear! 


—this ‘US. Blue Ribbon Boot 


LIP on a pair—get them into 

action—see the stuff that’s in 
them—and you'll understand why we 
say this “U.S.” Blue Ribbon boot is 
a brute for wear! 

Look at that thick, over-sized sole 
—made from a single piece of the 
toughest rubber. 

Rubber so live and elastic it will 
stretch five times 
its length! That’s 
what you get in the 
uppers. It resists 









Five times + lenetl streiche 

Th al’s what strip ubber ut from 
any “U.S.” Blue Ribbon boot or 
overshoe will do. This rubber resists 
cracking and breaking—stays flexible 


and waterproof. 





Walrus 
| Arctics 
: Rubbers 


BLUE RIBBON 


cracking and breaking—stays pliable 
and waterproof. 

These boots have rugged strength 
—and lots of it. From 4 to 11 sepa- 
rate layers of rubber and fabric go 
into every pair! 

When you get “U. S.” Blue Rib- 
bon boots or overshoes you'll find 
they've got long wear built all 
through them! And they are as flex- 
ible and as comfortable as you could 
wish. 

The “U. S.” Blue Ribbon line is 
the result of 75 years’ experience in 
making waterproof footwear. Every 
pair is built by master workmen 
—and shows it! 


Buy a pair. Jt will pay you. 


United States Rubber Company 





Trade Mark 


The “U.S.” Blue Ribbon 
Walrus —an all 


rubber 
- 
ignt on 





ts smooth 
’ in like a 
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boot. Red with gray sol 
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all red, or black—4 or 6 














A SUPERIOR RUG OF GENUINE CORK LINOLEUM 








Above: Armstrong’s Linoleum 


Rug, No. 887 


Below: Armstrong’s Linoleum 
Rug, No. 825 


Armstrong’s 
®Linoleum 
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On the floor: Armstrong’s Linoleum Rug, No. 926 


“What comfort I have had from this rug!” 


“Always so clean, bright, and new-looking, 
and no trouble at all to keep it that way. Just 
a quick wiping, that’s all. It’s real linoleum.” 


ERHAPS all your dining-room needs 

to give it new life and color is a pretty 
pattern in an Armstrong’s Linoleum Rug. 
There is nothing so suitable for a dining- 
room floor. So easy to clean—just a few 
moments’ wiping and its lovely freshness 
is restored. Choose one of the richly-col- 
ored Armstrong patterns—the change toa 
bright, cheerful room will please you. 


You will never regret buying a genuine 
linoleum rug made by Armstrong. It is a 
better rug—genuine cork linoleum clear 
through to its strong burlap back, softer, 
more resilient, and quiet underfoot. It is 
easy to roll and move one of these Arm- 
strong Rugs. That’s because linoleum is 
flexible and pliable. Yet it wears and 


wears. Its cost is surprisingly low—only a 
trifle more than a rug that may not last 
you half so long. 


If your room is larger than usual, there 
is an Armstrong’s Linoleum Rug to fit it. 
Armstrong’s Linoleum Rugs come in the 
extra-large room sizes, 12 ft. x 12 ft., and 
12 ft. x 15 ft., as well as the usual smaller 
sizes for the average-size rooms. 


*‘RUGS OF PRACTICAL BEAUTY”—This 
little booklet shows you all the beautiful 
Armstrong patterns in full color—rugs for 
living-room, bedroom, dining-room, and 
kitchen. Instructions for proper care. 
Send for it today. It is free. Address 
Armstrong Cork Company, Linoleum 
Division, 1010 Jackson St., Lancaster, Pa, 


RUGS 
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State Officials Coming 


Harris, Pyrke ana Mann to Discuss Probiems 


A we announced last week, some of the 
most important dairy meetings held in 
a long time will occur at Middletown, 
Orange County at eight o’clock on the 
evening of October 25th and at Norwich, 
Chenango County, on the next evening at 
eight o’clock, October 26th. The speakers 
will be Dr. Louis I. Harris, Commis- 
sioner of the New York City Department 
of Health, Hon. Berne A. Pyrke of the 
Department of Farms and Markets, and 
Dean A. R. Mann of the New York State 
College of Agriculture. Henry Morgen- 


thau, Jr., publisher of AMERICAN AGRI- 


CULTURIST, will be chairman of the meet- 
ings. Local arrangements are being per- 
fected by C. C. Davis, Farm Bureau 
Manager of Orange County, and K. D. 
Scott, Farm Bureau Manager of Chenango 
County. If you do not find the full de- 
tails in AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST or in 
the local newspapers, call your county 
agent on the telephone. 

But whatever you do, we suggest that 
you do not miss these meetings. As every 
dairyman knows, the rules and regula- 
tions of the New York City Board of 
Health vitally affect every producer’s busi- 
ness. Among other duties the Com- 
missioner of Health has the power of de- 
termining the minimum amount of butter- 
fat in milk for sale in the metropolitan 
market. This may be one of the subjects 
discussed by Commissioner Harris. Com- 
missioner Pyrke, who is the regulatory 
agricultural law enforcement officer of the 
State, has the responsibility of conducting 
the bovine tuberculosis eradication cam- 
paign. Commissioner Pyrke’s subject will 
be, “The Outlook for the Dairy Industry 
of New York State” and among other 
topics he will discuss the TB. campaign. 

Dean A. R. Mann, who recently returned 
from two years’ work in connection with 
agriculture in Europe, will review briefly 
European agricultural conditions, but for 
the most part, he will show how the State 
College of Agriculture can help dairy- 
men in solving their producing and mar- 
keting problems. 

In these meetings, then, there will be 
the rare combination of the three highest 
officials in the agricultural affairs of the 
State, thus giving dairymen the very un- 
usual opportunity of meeting these men 
and of discussing problems of such vital 
importance to the great dairy industry. 
May we suggest that you make careful 
note of the date of the meeting in your 
county and of the place in order that you 
may make sure to attend the meeting. The 
place of meeting in Middletown will be 
announced later. At Norwich the meeting 
will be either in high school auditorium or 
in city assembly hall. Watch local news- 
paper or call your county agent for name 
of hall when meetings will be held. May 
we also ask your cooperation in spreading 
the news of these important meetings so 
that every dairyman in Orange or Che- 
nango Counties or vicinities may have the 
opportunity of attending these important 
sessions. 


Hold Fourth Poultry Show At 
Penn State 
HE fourth Pennsylvania State Stand- 
ard Production Poultry Show will be 
held at State College, October 21, 22, and 
23, under the auspices of the Pennsylvania 
State College poultry department and the 
Penn State Poultry Club. 

R. R. Fouracre, Middletown, Del. a 
senior in the poultry course, is secretary 
of the show, and E. J. Drakes, Fredericks- 
burg, is superintendent of the show room. 
L. M. Black, poultry specialist of the New 
Jersey State College of Agriculture, will 
be the judge. 

Special prizes include eleven silver lov- 
ing cups and 44 othér awards such as 
rosette ribbons, hovers, egg crates, maga- 
zine subscriptions, eggs, and cash prizes. 
Entries close on October 9. 

The State Baby Chick Association, or- 
ganized last February, will hold its first 
annual meeting and the Pennsylvania State 





Poultry Association will hold a special 
meeting during the show. Prof. A. G. 
Phillips, head of the poultry department 
of Purdue University for many years, 
will address a joint meeting of the two 
associations on October 22. 





City Dept. of Health Dismisses 
Thomas McMeekan 
Shoes latest development of the investiga- 
tion of the milk graft in New York 
City is the dismissal, by the City Depart- 
ment of Health of Thomas McMeekan, 
who was chief of the Division of Foods 
and Drugs. It is understood that Mr. Mc- 
Meekan has been facing charges since 
August, but it has not been possible to 
locate him. The charges on which he was 
dismissed are that he accepted bribes from 
milk dealers. 

At the same meeting the Board of 
Health placed a ban on the sale of Grade 
A raw milk in the city. This leaves only 
three grades of milk which can be legally 
sold, namely certified milk, Grade A 
pasteurized and Grade B pasteurized. 





Wholesale Egg Trade May Be 
Investigated 
Ta wholesale egg trade is apparent- 
ly the next to be investigated. Re- 
cently an inquiry into this trade was 
started by Deputy Attorney General 
Lerner, of New York City. Explana- 
tions were made that this was merely in 
the nature of an inquiry to determine 
whether there was any real basis for an 
investigation. The New York Produce 
News, in reporting the inquiry, states 
that it soon became apparent tiaat Mr. 
Lerner was attempting to reduce the 
high cost of living for the benefit of the 
consumer, doing so at the expense of 
tl.: much maligned egg industry. 

Mr. Charles’ F. Droste, president of 
the New York Mercantile Exchange and 
Frank Henry, business manxuger of this 
organization, were directed to appear 
before the deputy attorney general. The 
questioning mainly concerned the future 
sales of eggs. Mr. Droste was asked 
whether in his opinion this future trad- 
ing effected the price of eggs. He stat- 
ed that he believes the future market 
does not effect the price of eggs. He 
also stated that he fears an investigation 
will react unfavorably on the egg mar- 
ket. 

Attorney General Lerner sa‘d it was 
not his desire to injure anybody, partic- 
ularly of the egg industry, but that a 
number of evils existing in the industry 
had been called to his attention and that 
it was his desire to correct these abuses 
and place the industry on a fair basis. 

The order to appear to give testimony 
contained the charge that the firm men- 
tioned had unlawfully conspired to ob- 
tain a monopoly on the sale and distribu- 
tion of eggs. The order concluded with 
a charge that the sole purpose and in- 
tent of the New York: Mercantile Ex- 
change is to maintain high prices iz the 
sale and distribution of eggs not war- 
ranted by the law of supply and demand. 





Farmers’ Meetings 

Oct. 20th—The Fourth Annual Feed 
Dealers Convention at the New Jer- 
sey State College of Agriculture, 
New Brunswick. 

Oct. 21, 22 and 23—The Fourth Penn- 
sylvania State Production Poultry 
Show at the Pennsylvania State 
College. 

Oct. 25-28—The Third Portable Saw- 
mill Demonstration at the Pennsyl- 
vania State College. 

Nov. 10-12—Forest Protection Confer- 
ence at the New York State School 
of Forestry, Syracuse University. 

Nov. 14-15—The Second Annual Saw- 
mill Demonstration at the New 
York State College of Forestry, Sy- 
racuse University. 
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BETTER STALLS 
and Cost Less 
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Means Greater 
Production 


Jamesway Stalls are de- 
signed to provide most 
comfort for the cows; to 
keep cows clean; to save 
labor, time, feed and bed- 
ding; to improve cow 
health. 

For nearly 20 years James- 


arene 


way Stalls have been Stalls 
recognized hy leading dairymen as the BEST jitter 
designed and BEST built Stalls, therefore, the (Carriers 
cheapest. By providing the cow with more com- Drinking 
fort they increase milk production. In fact, Cups 
Jamesway Stalls soon pay for themselves inthis Wentilating 
respect alone. ‘ Systems, etc. 





Write For Barn Equipment Cataleg 


Write today for our big Free Barn Equipment Catalog. 
Learn all about Jamesway Stalls, Litter Carriers, Drinking 
Cups, Calf and Bull Pens, Hog and Poultry House 
equipment. Don’t buy equipment of any kind until you 
get this free book see for yourself the many superior 
qualities of J ay Equi t—equip t that costs 
less in the long run because it lasts longer, increases 
production and cuts down labor and feed costs. Write 
to office nearest you. 


James Manufacturing Co., Dept. 8339 











Elmira, N.Y. Ft. Atkinson, Wis. Minneapolis, Minn. 
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The One-Profit Engine 


FOR 42 years I have been building 
ENGINES which thousands of farmers 
have pronounced the most dependable 
and economical in the world. But this < 
WITTE e is the masterpiece 
of them all. It is really a mechan- 
ical marvel and I am so proud of ff 
its perfection that I want every farm 
to have one. 


Scientific factory methods and huge pro- ey 
duction enable me to price this master engine so any Gas-Oil or Gas 


man can afford to own it. It will do almost every = 

kind ot work on the farm. It’s economical inoperae Note these Points 
tion. Completely equipped with WICO Magneto, Square, Protected Tank, die-cast 
speed and power regulator and throttling governor. bearings, and many other re- 


And I am so positive that it will stand up St “wetiner. ‘Special nlstun cons 
and deliver the goods under all conditions, hot or struction means more power for 
cold, rain or shine, that I back it up with an IRON less fuel. 

CLAD LIFETIME GUARANTEE. 


ables it to ed ae ae 
BUY ON YOUR OWN TERMS 
—NO INTEREST CHARGES 


as well as the heaviest 
work. Takes the place of sev- 

The best advertising I can do is to have people 
ing this wonderful engine in every county in America, so you 















eral engines. Iron Clad Life- 
time Guarantee 


All Sizes—1 2 to 30 H-P. 








can buy it on practically your own terms, with nearly a year to 
WITTE pay. On my liberal proposition only $5.00 will bring it to you, and 
Special the low balance can Con up into small payments to suit. Scrap 
Features your old engine and pay a little of it down on the WITTE. 
FRE The WITTE Engine will literally pay for itself, and 
Only 6 of the 50 Special make you a big profit besides, in the first year. Simply 
send me name and ress~~a card will do—to get a free copy of 
WITTE Features: my ~ iloserae ae ote aves pas | — weg a you 
s Med Weight YeeD are — oD any a tree Saws, w Rigs of 
Ives-in-Head | WITTE ENGINE WORKS 
a Governor, G 
<< *  crel 1807 Witte Bullding KAMGAS CITT, MISSOURE 
4—A Real Kerosene, Gas Oil | 1457 Witte Building, SAN FRANCISCO, 
Quick shipments also made from nearest of these ware- 
$—Perfect High-Tension § houses: Mingsspcl, Mie. Atlanta, Ga., [xm N. J., Rich- 
-. ..-~ Pond Ve Outs, Biilinen Mone tee Yorks: N.Y, Albans, 
ver, o> ont., New To + Bes ‘VY 
@—Self Adjusting Carburetor NY.  Me., Portland, Ore. and Los Angeles, Calif. 




















When writing advertisers 
Be sure to say that you saw it 
in AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
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grown-——once a year. 


have no appetite. 


But they must eat. It 


and promote digestion. 


laying begins again. 


owe it to yourself to try it 


Dr. Hess & Clark, | 





PAN-A-CE-A 


Helps your moulters moult 


MOoULTING is a serious business with hens. New, 
plumage of a thousand or more feathers must be 
That takes energy and 
strength—saps the vitality. Hens are droopy— 


converted into energy to do that big job. The 
more you can get your flock to eat and assimilate 
each day, the quicker they will get back to laying. 
Pan-a-ce-a is a great help. 
from getting into that run-down, unhungry stage, 
It contains the tonics that improve the appetite 


tial toa moulting hen. It keeps the paleness away. 
Supplies the minerals, calcium carbonate and 
calcium phosphate (bone meal), so necessary for 
the rapid growth of feathers. 

Pan-a-ce-a your hens and see them begin to eat 
—see the returning strength and good feeling— 
the feathers begin to grow — see how quickly 


Sold on the make-good plan 


For over 30 years we have been selling Pan-a-ce-a 
with the understanding that if the user does not find 
it profitable, the dealer is to refund his money. You 


nothing to lose, much to gain. The dealer does not lose 
if you call for your money back. We reimburse him. 


There is a right-size package for every flock. 


takes just so much feed 


It keeps your flock 


Contains iron so essen< 


on your flock. You have 


nc., Ashland, Ohio 




















HOW A BOY BUILT UP A 
GREAT SQUAB FARM 2c: 


of a book 
which everybody should read This boy 
in backyard when at school 
with ne vy now has $10,000 plant, 
Piships to N Y. 150 barrels equabse yearly 
paid $75-$100 bbl. You can do the same 
Price of book ie G00 but we will poe it to 
you for names and adere “% four of 
your friends and only ten “coats silver or 
stamps Write today, PLYMOUTH ROCK SQUAB CO. 

ms A & Melrc ose Highlands, Mass. Established 26 ycara. 


started a:mall 








ARGE STOCK Fine Poultry, Turkeys, Geese, Ducks, 
Guinea Rantams, Collies, Hares, Day Chicks. Eggs, 
low Catalog. PIONEER FARMS, TELFORD, PA. 








FEEDING Pius 





FEEDING PIGS FOR SALE—Fither Chester ane 

Yorkshire cross or Berkshire ano 
om er ef 7 to 8S we old, $4.50 each; 8 to 9 
v ld $4.75 each Also a hs undsome jot of pure oreo 
Chester Whites, oarrows loars oF ws, 7 weeks ola, $6 
eart We have an extra nice selection of pigs at present 
eliner re red or cer oreeds, and are preparee te ship 
from 2 te 0 €.0.D. on approval if pige are unsatis 
factory m arrival at vour depot, return at my expense 


Sate delivery guaranterd—Ne charge for shipping crates— 
Ref. Tanner's Nat'l Bank. 








A. M. LUX, 206 Wasnington St., WOBURK, MASS 
Tel. Web. 1415 

EXPRESS CHARGES TO YOUR DEPOT 

We cy ) ' and Chester Whit crow and 

( hire oF nig 7 Tt weeks old. £5.00 


to $0 to you on approval 


CLOVER HILL FARM, R. F. D0. Box 48, WOBURN, MASS. 


FEEDING PIGS FOR SALE,",’; ¥;"; 








nil large growth 


e 
to 8 w old, $4.0 | 
1, $4 each send in and get 
pis \ bred Ch r White Bar 
r § week Id, $¢ ) each. Pure Bred | 
y i] B sow w 1, $6.00 each 
I ‘ { dD If pigs are not | 
® t ave pig ~“! at my ex 
6 kelivery guaranteed N ge for shipping 
e WALTER LUX, 388 Salem St., Woburn, Mass. Tel, 


a 








Brings Eggs 
All Winter 


Just build a GLASS CLOTH: 
scratch shed onto oo hen ~ ©T.B. 
house and you wil amazing ev yields alt nm A 4 
eause GLASS C "LOT admits the gun’s ener; 
(Plain giass stops them.) In use by thousands wit 
auc cess. Ideal for storm doors and windows and pe 











,, postpaid. 
anteed. Instructions, Foeding: for 
Eggs” witheach order. Cata 
illustrating uses on request. (Also sold by many dealers. 


TURNER BROS, weitinetse, ono Dept. 01 


Wellington, Ohio 








| QUALITY PULLE We offer 10,000 
three months old 

pullets trom term range, high quality stock. 

Leghorns $1 a rach, Rhode Island Reds, Barred 

and White Ro White Wyandottes, Anconas, 





a Minorcas at $1.50 each Brah- 


Buff Orpington 

mas, White Orpingtons and Giants, $2.50 each. 
Mature, laying Pullets, all breeds at bargain 
prices. Baby Chicks hatched weekly all year 
around. Jilustrated Catalog Free. 


GLEN ROCK NURSERY & STOCK FARM, Ridgewood, W. J. 





aa Write today for my - 
NEW Bargain Catalog of — 
Pence Gates, Steel Posts, 


rh Wire, 
7) Rooing and Paint. Low Factory Prices and 


i Pay the F reight | 
ri | Book saves you a! mone 
tom. Quality ‘Deatistnetions 


7. Pri 
. shin wd, Write, 
THE BROWN FENCE & WIRE CO. Dept. .o. 
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Don’t Forget the Hens’ Green 
Feed This Winter 
By L. H. Hiscock 


[t ought to be easy to remember a little 

allowance of green feed for the hens’ 
winter use these days. Cabbage and beets 
come down past my house, ton after ton, 
and every load makes me think of what 
a hen ought to get after she has gone into 
winter quarters. It is not right to just 
shut her up. She is accustomed to range 
and roam; she is accustomed to bugs and 
succulence ; and she 
is, if we go back to 
her origin in India, 
accustomed to long 
days and green 
food that endures 
the year round. It 
is not a matter of 
habit with her; it 
is a plain case of 
being born and 
originated that 
way. 

You cannot help 
but increase your 
winter egg production if you take seriously 
the feeding of green food in the winter 
time. If you use beets or cabbage, let 
the hens have enough so that they can 
keep picking and eating them all day. It is 
a good stunt to jab them on the end of 
a nail or hang them up by wires or strings. 
It keeps the food clean, and gives the 
birds a good chance to get at it. In cold 
weather, however, it is a good plan to 
gather up all the left over pieces lest they 
freeze over night and cause trouble among 
your birds when they eat them the next 
day. 

Clean Oats Do Not Mould 


Still another green food that is com- 
monly used is sprouted oats. This is by 
far the most concentrated of greens. A 
square inch is a good allowance per bird 
a day. There are many types of com- 
mercial oat sprouters on the market, and 
there seems litle need here of going into 
the various kinds. The main points in oats 
sprouting are clean oats and a warm place 
to do the sprouting in. If oats are dirty 
and dusty there is a very big chance of 
their moulding when they are soaked with 
water, but as long as they are clean, I have 
never had any trouble with mould of any 
kind. A place near the furnace or by the 
stove makes excellent conditions to sprout 
them under, and if you cannot find a place 
of this kind available, then oats are im- 
mediately out of the question. 

You may find that you can help along 
a small supply of beets or cabbage by 
using some sprouted oats. The main thing 
to remember is that you cannot feed a 
hen green food one day, and then no more 
for a week. She must have it regularly, 
day in and day out, if you are going to 
get the benefit in egg production. 

The value of green feed lies in the fact 
that it furnishes variety to the ordinary 
dry, winter ration. It furnishes the hen 
with a succulence she craves, and it un- 
questionably gives her a chance to get 
vitamines that she cannot procure in any 


other way. . 
> 7 > 





L. H. Hiscoce 


It is very likely by now that the egg 
production of the hens is over for the 
year. If the birds have not been culled 
it is time to sort out those that are to be 
kept over another year either as breeders, 
or because of their ability as layers. It 
is a big mistake to keep these birds on a 
laying ration; they are in a moult, and 
they need special attention to give them a 
chance to rest up and build up. A laying 
ration is stimulating, not of necessity body 
and feather building in character. Your 
old birds should receive plenty of fats 
and feeds rich in oil and minerals. As a 
general thing a ration composed of half 
growing mash and half laying mash gives 
about the right proportion for a moulting 
hen. In addition, she should reccive plenty 
of grain, at least fifty per cent of which 
should be composed of good yellow corn. 
In addition, see that she has an ample 
supply of green food and good comfortable 
quarters. 











Take 
Care of 
Them for 
More Profits! 


Go to your “Farm Service” 
Hardware Store to get real 
dependable poultry equip- 
ment ‘and supplies. Yov 
should be getting things ready 
now for winter days and these 
stores are glad to help you 
in the selection of your needs. 
The “Farm Service” Hard- 
ware Man’s experience, his 
thorough understanding of 
local conditions and his long 
years of study of what is good 
and what is not, will go a 
long ways toward your suc- 
cess in keeping winter poul- 
try. See him for feeders, 
waterers and the nest eggs, 
shells, grits, tonics and dis- 
infectants you will need. He 
also carries the most satis- 
factory kinds of heaters, new 
process flexible glass cloth for 
windows, fencing and build- 
ers’ hardware for your poultry 
house. You will find him a 
specialist glad to give adviée 
that is invaluable but costs 
you nothing, and you will get 
real satisfaction in trading 
with one of 


Your “Farm Service” 
Hardware Men. 


your store/ 
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Brings Home the 
Bacon as well 


as the Medals 


e é 





SK any crack shot why he uses the 
US .22 N.R.A. long-rifle cartridge 


for target shooting. “Because it’s a 
record-smashkcr,” he’ll say. Not only 
was the Olympic Small-Bore Cham-! 
pionship won with this ultra-accurate 
-22, but it holds a string of world’s 
marks “‘a mile long.” 

For target work, the N.R.A. comes 
with solid lead bullet. It can also be 
had with hollow-point bullet for 
hunting. The hollow-point N.R.A. will 
drop any smali game or vermin—foxes, 
woodchucks, squirrels, rabbits, hawks, 
crows, grouse. 

As one shooter puts it, “‘the hollow- 
point N.R.A. brings home the bacon, 
while the solid-bullet N.R.A. brings 
home the medals.”’ Both styles fit any 
rifle taking long or long-rifle .22’s. 


“How to Hunt Small Game” 


is just one of many subjects treated in- 
terestingly in a shooting booklet just 
issued by us. Written for owners of .22 
rifles. Write for your copy, specifying 
Booklet E 


Evidence of Terrific 
Shocking Force 


The bullet of the fF? 
hollow-point N.R.A. 
has a velocity of 
1050 feet per second 
and mushrooms 
when it hits. The } 
result is deadly “ 
shocking force. See for yourself what 
happens by shooting one of the hollow- 
nose bullets thru a cake of soap. There 
will be a small hole where the bullet 
goes in and a large hole with a scalloped 
rim where it comes out. 


UNITED STATES CARTRIDGE CO. 
111 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


22 NRA. 


Long-Rifle 
CARTRIDGES 


TAYLOR FARM JERSEYS 
We are offering 20 heifers ranging from 3 
months to 20 months old. Nearly all are 
from Register of Merit dams, and several 
are already bred to a beautiful son of the 
White Cid. They are priced for quick sale, 
*‘Phone or write for more complete descrip- 


tion. 
THE TAYLOR FARM 
Delaware Co. Stamford, 


WAUBAN FARMS 


The Home of 
GoLDEN 
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New York 





Fern’s Nopres—Goipen Ferns 
Offers for sale bull calves of a caliber 
that will interest the constructive 
breeder. The kind that will improve 
both type and production. 

Herd is Accredited. 


RAY L. WILLIAMS, ° MGR. 





Ashfield, Mass. 
Pure-bred GUERN- 
SEY COWS and 


For Sale s#¥ “cows” 


Good Breeding and Reasonable Prices. 
Address 
SPINNERVILLE STOCK FARM, 
R. D. No. 2 Ilion, N. Y. 





How the Surplus Milk Prob- 
lem is Handled in 
Pittsburgh 
(Continued from page 8) 
shippers regardless of what the price 
established for him might be. This plan 
carried out the principle that each pro- 
ducer must receive the same price for the 

same product. 


Price Is Equitable 


Next, the price which each dealer had 
paid to his shippers was figured and the 
price which he was to pay for the milk 
according to the classification on his state- 
ment, was calculated. If he had purchased 
less than the average percentage of fluid 
milk reported for the entire pool, he re- 
ceived a comparable amount from the pool; 
if he had purchased more than the aver- 
age, it became necessary for him to con- 
tribute to the pool. 

In this operation, the Dairymen’s Co- 
Operative Sales Company acted as a 
clearing house between dealers. This ar- 
rangement allowed manufacturing dealers 
to purchase their product at a price which 
made them desire to purchase it locally, 
and, at the same time, required a fair 
profit and made him carry his share of 
the surplus. Since the operation of this 
plan, a great many facts have been dis- 
covered, which unquestionably have proven 
of great benefit to the organization and 
to its individual members. The accurate 
information alone would justify any ex- 
penditure of time, money or effort and 
has, in fact, been invaluable in the price 
conferences and other relations with the 
distributors. 


Development of Pool 

The work of the Pool Accounting De- 
partment is now established and has been 
in operation for several years. In this, 
as in all other things, there are certain 
unscrupulous individuals that attempt to 
take advantage of their fellowmen and as 
a result there are some difficulties, which 
gradually work themselves out. The in- 
dividuals and firms of this character make 
it necessary to maintain a close checkup of 
reports filed by dealers. 

There is always a tendency if prices in 
the different classifications get too far 
apart and the average pool price paid to 
the farmer gets too far below the strictly 
Class I or fluid milk price, for the small 
dealer with practically all fluid milk busi- 
ness to go out among the farmers and 
offer prices slightly above the pool price 
for the milk. At the same time he can 
sell his products slightly below the market 
price and build up his business at the ex- 
pense of both farmer and cooperating 
dealer. Non-cooperating dealers of this 
character cause considerable trouble in all 
of the markets, but with possible excep- 
tion of one or two dealers who have cer- 
tain perculiarities in their business which 
make them immune to the general prin- 
ciples of the economics of the dairy in- 
dustry, this condition does not last very 
long. 

In the years of its operation, the Pool 
has increased the volume of business trans- 
acted from 311,702,000 the first year to 
447,000,000 the past year. This growth is 
due to the increased number of dealers 
under contract, increased production on the 
part of the original membership and in- 
creasing members. 





Seven Pennsylvania counties have 
baby beef clubs this year, J. M. Vial, 
beef extension specialist of Pennsyl- 
vania State College reports. They are 
Mercer, Cambria, Somerset, Lebanon, 
Adams, Cumberland, and Lancaster. 
Forty Herefords are being fed by the 
Lebanon club members, 63 Herefords 
by Adams County junior farmers, and 
27 Shorthorns and Herefords by Cum- 
berland youngsters. The Lancaster 
young folks are getting 80 head of 
Shorthorn calves from the Lancaster 
stockyards. 

** 2 

No product which has to be shipped 
any distance can be better than its con- 
tainer. This applies equally to eggs and 
egg-plants, apples and apple-sauce. 


Removable 


o 


Easy to Clean; 


water bowls : 

Ao water bowl you buy will supply 
DREW “STASF * Water Bow! wi 

It is removable. That makes it easy to 
is absolutely rigid as if bolted there — will 

rry about it in zero weather — 80 

be satisfied with anything less when the 
better water bowl for less money. 


t the Drew Line Barn k and 
years the Drew Line has been the 


THE DREW LINE 
Dept. 2101 ' 
Ft. Atkinson, Wis. 








Ever-Since 1898-Better Equipment For Less Mo 
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Freeze Proof ! 


DREW LINE WATER BOWLS 
Are the Best and Cheapest to Buy 


Sooner or later you are going to install water bowls for your cows — because 
increase your milk production from 25 


20% to 25%. 
your stock with water — but only in the 


you find all the features illustrated above. 


clean, Yet when it is locked into place it 
not rattle, twist, turn or work loose. And 
built that a freeze up can’t harm it. Why 
Drew Line, true to its motto, offers ey 


Drew Line Barn Book Free 


Don’t buy water bowls or any other kind of barn equipment until you 
the name of our nearest dealer. For 


equipment for less money. 


COMPANY 
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MILKI 


BERKSHIRE 


demand. Averag 


defeated 1924-25 
the farmer, retu 
check. 





Write 
Duke of Glenside 


THE DONALD WOODWARD HERD 


A bull from this long established, accredited herd will 
implant disease resistant qualities in your stock, and pro- 
duce cows that yield milk of a quality to satisfy public 


milk, testing 4.1% fat. 
ings without forced feeding. Get of Duke of Glenside un- 


(Photo by Strohmeyer) EB. LL. BUTTON, Mgr. - 


NG SHORTHORNS 


HOGS — PERCHERON HORSES 


e of all tests made at farm, 9562 ibs. 
Records made on two daily milk- 


leading shows. The premier breed for 
rning a beef check as well as a milk 


for our descriptive catalogue 

















LE ROY, N. Y. 
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In the past six 
trations show an inc 


Reasons for this 


his money. 


324 W. 23d St. 

















More Dairymen are Changing to 
Purebred Jerseys Than Ever Before 


have increased 16% over the same period lst year. 


cream: 2. Economic production; 3. Reasonable prices for good 
stock, which give the purchaser the most dairy value for 


For information on Jersey cattle or Jersey milk write 


The American Jersey Cattle Club 


months transfers of purebred Jerseys 
Regis- 
rease of 12% for the same period. 


are: 1. The demand for Jersey milk and 


Dept. E. NEW YORK 














Grant B. Low Sale 
60 REGISTERED HOLSTEIN CATTLE 


WEDNESDAY, OCT. 20, 1926 
at farm in outskirts of Village of 
NEW BERLIN, NEW YORK 


Accredited Herd---60 Day Retest 


THESE ANIMALS SELL FOR 
HIGH DOLLAR! 


Two cows that have milked 70 Ib. in a 
day on two milkings. One 26 lb. cow— 
daughter of a 29 lb. cow. 35 fresh cows 
and heavy springers. 


A FEW RICHLY BRED HEIFER 
CALVES by herd sire who also will be 
sold. He is from a 31.76 lb. dam. 


Send for catalog to owner— 


GRANT B. LOW, New Berlin, N. Y. 


SALES MANAGER 
R. Austin Backus, Mexico, N. Y. 


AUCTIONEER 








Col. George W. Baxter, Elmira, N. Y. 


MILKING SHORTHORNS 

Breeding Stock for Sale ; 
The Bar None Ranch herd of this ideal milk and beef 
weed ts founded on the most popular blood lines Our 
itock is bred for type and production combined, ana has 
been highly successful in the show ring and at the pail. 


The breed that brings two checks instead of one—the 
milk check and the beef check. 
COME AND SEE THE HERD 
BAR NONE RANCH 


Maurice Whitney, Berlin, N. Y¥. 


GUERNSEYS 


Daughters of SAUGERTIES LADDIES 
ULTRA are being bred to T. ULTRA 
LADDIE. Laddies Ultra is a son ot Ultra May 
King out of an A. R. daughter ot Florham 
Laddie. Ultra Laddie is a son of FLURHAM 
LADDIE out ot an A. R. daughter of ULTRA 
MAY KING. BULL CALVES of the above 
breeding at $100. up. 


CHAS. A. SLATER, R.D.3, Newburgh, N.Y, 





FORGE HILL 
FARM 





Cows! Who wants Cows? 72 kt rom 
will sell about half of my milking herd of 25 Reg. Jer- 
sey Cows. Several have R. of M. records and all are doing 
Association work. Most of them are bred to my gr.-son 
of Oxford You'll Do. Ages 2-to 6 yrs. Prices $150 to 
$1,000. Herd Acc-edited. Watch This Space. HEDGES’ 
HOMESTEAD STOCK FARM, East Durham, W. Y. CG. Hf. 
Jennings, Owner. 
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CHAPTER I 
Tue Srrance Events At 
ZINDERNEUF 
Told by Major Henri De Beaujolais of 
the Spahis 
to 
George Lawrence, Esq., C.M.G., of the 
Nigerian Civil Service 
ME: GEORGE LAWRENCE, C.M.G., 
First Class District Officer of His 
Majesty’s Civil Service, sat at the door of 
his tent and viewed the African desert 
scene with the eye of extreme disfavour. 
There was beauty neither in the landscape 
nor in the eye of the beholder. 

The landscape consisted of sand, stone, 
burrgrass, underbrush, yellow, long-stalked 
with long thin beanpods; the whole varied 
by clumps of the coarse and hideous tum- 
pafia plant. 

The eye was jaundiced, thanks to the 
heat and foul dust of Bornu, to malaria, 
dysentery, inferior food, poisonous water, 
and rapid continuous marching in appalling 
heat. 

Weak and ill in body, | was 
worried and anxious in mind, the one re- 
acting on the other. 

In the first place, there was the old 
standing trouble about the Shuwa Patrol; 
in the second, the truculent Chiboks were 
waxing insolent again, and their young 
men were regarding not the words of their 
elders concerning Sir Garnet Wolseley, 
and what happened, long, long ago, after 
the battle of Chibok Hil. Thirdly, the 
price of grain had risen to six shillings a 
saa, and famine threatened; fourthly, the 
Shehu and Shuwa sheiks were quarrelling 
again; and fifthly, there was a very bad 
smallpox ju-ju abroad in the land (a secret 
society whose “secret” was to offer His 
Majesty's liege subjects the choice between 
being infected with smallpox, or paying 
heavy blackmail to the society). Lastly, 
there was acrimonious correspondence with 
the All-Wise Ones (of the Secretariat in 
“Aiki Square” at Zungeru), who, as usual, 
knew better than the man on the spot, 
and bade him do either the impossible or 
the disastrous. 

And across all the Hlarmattan was blow- 
ing hard, that terrible wind that carries 
the Saharan dust a hundred miles to sea, 
not so much as a sand-storm, but as a 
mist or fog of dust as fine as flour, filling 
the eyes, the lungs, the pores of the skin, 
the nose and throat; getting into the locks 
of rifles, the works of watches and 
cameras, defiling water, food and every- 
rendering life a burden and a 


iwrence 


thing else; 


curse. 

The fact, moreover, that thirty days’ 
weary travel over burning desert, across 
oceans of loose wind-blown sand and 
prairies of burnt grass, through breast- 


high swamps, and across unbridged boat- 
less rivers, lay between him and Kano, 
added nothing to his satisfaction. For, 
in spite of all, satisfaction there was, inas- 
much as Kano was railhead, and the be- 
ginning of the first stage of the journey 
Home. That but another month lay be- 
tween him and “leave out of Africa,” kept 
George Lawrence on his fect. 

Meantime, fas George Lawrence—dis- 
appomtment, worry, trustration, anxiety, 
dysentery, malarial ulcers, and that great 
depression which con of monotony in- 
describable, weariness unutterable, and 
loneliness unspeakable 

And the greatest of these is loneliness 

* * « 

But, in due course, George Lawrence 
reached Kano and the Nassarawa Gate 
in the East Wall, which leads to the 
European segregation, t! to wait for a 
couple of days for the bi-weekly train to 
Lagos. These days he wilted away in 
strolling about the wonderful Haussa city, 
visiting the market-place, exploring its 


miles of streets of mud 


seven square 

houses, with their ant-proof ddm-palm 
beams: watching the ebb and flow of 
varied black and brown humanity at the 
thirtcen great gates in its mighty earthen 
ramp irts; politely returning the cheery and 


sespectiul “Sanu! Sanu! greetings of the 


> a 


Haussas who passed this specimen of the 
great Bature race, the wonderful white 
men. 

On the platform of Kano Sation (im- 
agine a platform and station at Kano, 
ancient, mysterious, gigantic, emporium of 
Central Africa, with its great eleven-mile 
wall, and its hundred thousand native in- 
habitants and its twenty white men; Kano, 
eight hundred miles from the sea; Kano, 
whence start the caravan routes to Lake 
Tchad on the northeast, and Timbuktu on 
the north-west)—on this incredible plat- 
form, George Lawrence was stirred from 
his weary apathy by a pleasant surprise 
in the form of his old friend, Major Henri 
de Beaujolais of the Spahis, now some 
kind of special staff-officer in the French 
Soudan. 

With de Beaujolais, Lawrence had been 
at Ainger’s House at Eton; and the two 
occasionally met, as thus, on the Northern 
Nigerian Railway; on the ships of 
Messrs. Elder Dempster; at Lord’s; at 
Longchamps; at Auteuil; and, once or 
twice, at the house of their mutual admired 
friend, Lady Brandon, at Brandon Abbas 
in Devonshire. 

For de Beaujolais, Lawrence had a 
great respect and liking, as a French sol- 
dier of the finest type; keen as mustard, 
hard as nails, a thorough sportsman, and 
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Beau Geste’—2ay P. C. Wren 


‘Au jus,’ ‘Aw jus’ as one carries round 
the jug of coffee from bed to bed, and 
arouses the sleepers to another day in 


to him, and from there to Lagos he was 
all ears. 

And as the Appam steamed through the 
sparkling Atlantic, the Frenchman still 
told his tale—threshed at its mystery, dis- 
sected and discussed it, speculated upon it, 
and returned to it at the end of every 
digression. Nor ever could George Law- 
rence have enough—-since it indirectly con- 
cerned the woman whom he had always 
loved. 

When the two parted in London, Law- 
rence took it up and continued it himself, 
until he, in his turn, brought it back to 
his friend aid told him its beginning and 
end. 

* * * 

And the story, which Major Henri de 
Beaujolais found so intriguing, he told 
to George Lawrence as follows :— 

“I tell you, my dear George, that it is 
the most extraordinary and inexplicable 
thing that ever happened. I shall think 
of nothing else until I have solved the 
mystery, and you must help me. You, 
with your trained official mind, detached 
and calm. 

Having heard my tale—and I warn you, 
you will hear little else for the next two 
or three weeks—you must unhesitatingly 
make a pronouncement. Something prompt 
and precise, my dear friend, not so? 








Do Not Miss The First Installment Of ‘‘Beau Geste’’ 


ERE is the first installment of the great mystery story 

that we have told you about. 

installment as you will lose some important link in the chain 
of circumstances leading to the solution of the mystery. 


“Beau Geste” a moving picture based on this story is 
now playing to capacity crowds at the Criterion Theatre in 
New York City. Be sure to read this amazing mystery story. 


Do not miss a single 








a gentleman according to the exacting 
English standard. Frequently he paid him 
the remarkable English compliment, “One 
would hardly take you for a Frenchman, 
Jolly, you might almost be English,” a 
bouquet which de Beaujolais received with 
less concern by reason of the fact that his 
mother had been a Devonshire Cary. 

Although the Spahi officer was heavily 
bearded, arrayed in what Lawrence con- 
sidered hopelessly ill-fitting khaki, and 
partially extinguished by a villianous 
high-domed white helmet (and looked as 
truly French as his friend looked truly 
English), he, however, did not, with a 
howl of joy, fling his arms about his neck, 
kiss him upon both ‘cheeks, nor address 
him as his little cabbage. Rather as his 
old bean, in fact. 

A strong hand-grip, “Well, George!” 
and, “Hallo! Jolly, old son,” sufficed; but 
de Beaujolais’ charming smile and Law- 
rence’s beaming grin showed their mutual 
delight. 

And when the two men were stretched 
opposite to each other on the long couches 
of their roomy compartment, and had ex- 
changed plans -for spending their leave— 
yachting, golf, and the Moors, on the one 
and Paris boulevards, race-courses, 

Carlo, on the other—Lawrence 
found that he need talk no more, for his 
friend was bursting and bubbling over 
with a story, an unfathomable intriguing 
mystery, which he must tell or die. 

As the train steamed on from Kano 
Station and its marvelous medley of Arabs, 
Haussas, Yorubas, Kroos, Egbas, Beri- 
Beris, Fulanis, and assorted Nigerians to 
peasant, camel-man, agriculturist, herds- 
man, shopkeeper, clerk, soldier, tin-mine 
worker, and nomad, the Frenchman began 
his tale. 

Through Zaria, Minna Junction, and 
Zungeru, across the Jebba Bridge over 
the Niger, through Ilorin, Oshogbo, and 
mighty Ibadan to vast Abeokuta, with brief 
intervals during which Lawrence frankly 
snored, de Beaujolais told his tale. But 
at Abeokuta, George Lawrence received 
the surprise of his life and the tale sud- 
denly became of the most vital interest 


hand; 
and M 


“Quite,” replied Lawrence. “But sup- 
pose you give me the facts first?” 

“It was like this, my dear Holmes.... 
As you are aware, I am literally buried 
alive in my present job at Tokotu. But 
yes, with a burial-alive such as you of the 
Nigerian Civil Service have no faintest 
possible conception, in the uttermost Back 
of Beyond. Yes, interred living, in the 
southernmost outpost of the Territoire 
Militaire of the Sahara.” 

“I’ve had some,” interrupted Lawrence 
unsympathetically. “Get on with the Dark 
Mystery.” 

“I see the sun rise and set; I see the 
sky above, and the desert below; I see my 
handful of cafard-stricken men in my mud 
fort, black Senegalese, and white mule- 


mounted infantry whom I train, poor 
devils ; and what else do I see? What else 
from year’s end to year’s end?....” 


“The Dark Mystery must have been a 
perfect godsend, my dear Jolly,” smiled 
Lawrence, as he extracted his cheroot-case 
and extended it to his eloquent friend, ly- 
ing facing him on the opposite couch-seat 
of the uncomfortable carriage of the 
Nigerian Railway. “What was it?” 

“A godsend, indeed,” replied the French- 
man. “Sent of God, surely to save my 
reason and my life. But I doubt if the 
price were not a little high, even for that! 
The deaths of so many brave men....And 
one of those deaths a dastardly cold- 
blooded murder!....And by one of his 
own men. In the very hour of glorious 
victory....One of his own men—I am 
certain of it. But why? Why? I ask my- 
self night and day. And now I ask you, 
my friend.....The motive, I ask? .... 
But you shall hear all—and instantly solve 
the problem, my dear Holmes, eh...., 

Have you heard of our little post of 
Zinderneuf (far, far north of Zinder which 
is in the Air country), north of your 
Nigeria? No? Well you hear of it now, 
and it is where this incomprehensible 
tragedy took place. 

Behold me then, one devilish hot morn- 
ing, yawning im my pyjamas over a cup 
of coffee, in my quarters, while from the 
caserne of my légionnaires come the cries 


Hell. And then as I wearily light a 
cigarette there comes running my orderly, 
babbling I know not what of a dying 
Arab goum—they are always dying of 
fatigue these fellows, if they have hurried 
a few miles—on a dying camel, who cries 
at the gate that he is from Zinderneuf, and 
that there is siege and massacre, battle, 
murder, and sudden death. All slain and 
expecting to be killed. 

‘And ts it the dying camel that cries 
ali this?’ I ask, even as I leap into my 
belts and boots, and rush to the door and 
shout, ‘Aux armes! Aux armes!’ to my 
splendid fellows and wish to God they 
were my Spahis. ‘But, no, Monsieur le 
Majeur, declares the orderly, “it is the 
dying goum, dying of fatigue on the dye 
ing camel.’ 

. Then bid him not die, on pain of death, 
till I have questioned him,” I reply as I 
load my revolver. ‘And tell the Sergeante 
Major that an advance-party of the Fore 
eign Legion on camels marches in nine 
minutes from when I shouted “Aux 
armes.” The rest of them on mules.’ You 
know the sort of thing, my friend. You 
have turned out your guard of Haussas 
of the West African Frontier Force nearly 
as quickly and smartly at times, no doubt.” 

“Oh, nearly, nearly, perhaps,” murmured 
Lawrence. 

“As we rode out of the gate of my fort, 
I gathered from the still-dying goum, on 
the still-dying camel, that a couple of days 
before, a large force of Touaregs had 
been sighted from the look-out platform of 
Zinderneuf fort. Promptly the wise sous 
officer, in charge, had turned the goum 
loose on his fast camel, with strict orders 
not to be caught by the Touaregs if they 
invested the fort, but to clear out and trek 
with all speed for help—as it appeared to 
be a case of too heavy odds. 

Well, away went the goum, stood afar 
off on a sand-hill, saw the Touaregs skire 
mish up to the oasis, park there camels 
among the palms, and seriously set about 
investing the place. He thought it was 
time for him to go when they had sure 
rounded the fort, were lining the sande 
hills, making nice little trenches in the 
sand, climbing the palm trees, and pouring 
in a very heavy fire. He estimated them 
at ten thousand rifles, so I feared that 
there must be at least five hundred of the 
cruel fiends. Anyhow, round wheeled 
Monsieur Goum and rode, night and day, 
for help.... 

Like “How we brought the good news 
from Aix to Ghent,” and “Paul Revere’s 
Ride” and all. I christened the goum, Paul 
Revere, straight away, when I heard his 
tale, and promised him all sorts of good 
things, including a good hiding if I found 
he had not exceeded the speed limit all 
the way. I made a forced march of it, 
friend—and when we of the Nineteenth 
African Division do that, even on mules 
and camels, you can hardly see us go.” 

“Oh, come now! I am sure your proe 
gress is  preceptible,” said Lawrence 
politely. “Specially on camels, and all that 
.... You're too modest,” he added. 

“I mean you can hardly see us go for 
dust and small stones, by reason of our 
swiftness—Any more than you can see a 
bullet, witty one,” rebuked de Beaujolais. 

“Oh, quite, quite,” murmured the Enge 
lishman. 

“Anyhow, I was away with the advances 
party on swift camels, a mule-squadron 
was following, and a company of Sene- 
galess would do fifty kilometres a day on 
foot till they reached Zinderneuf. Yes, 
and, in what I flatter myself is the un- 
breakable record time between Tokotu and 
Zinderneuf, we arrived—and, riding far on 
in advance of my men, I listened for the 
sound of firing or bugle-calls. 

I heard no sound whatever, and sud- 
denly topping a ridge I came in sight of 
the fort—there below me on the desert 
plain, near the tiny oasis. 


(Continued on page 20) 
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Flowers For Friends 


Sena Them Beiore 


yan ago a friend of mine lay dying. 
Word went out one evening that the 
end would come before morning. She had 
a host of friends and next morning the 
beautiful flowers intended for her funeral 
began arriving. However her ebbing pulse 
had quickened again for some unknown 
reason about midnight and she lived some 
four or five days longer. She was con- 
scious and without pain as regards this life 
and without fear of the future. I shall 
never forget her joy as box after box of 
glorious flowers, some bearing cards from 
almost forgotten friends were brought to 
her bedside and opened. She said, “Isn’t 
it nice to have them now when I can en- 
joy them instead of afterward.” I re- 
solved then and there that my friends 
should have my flowers before and not 
aiterward and I have done it. 

No, there isn’t a greenhouse around the 
block where I have a charge account. In 
January I am twenty snowy miles from 
the nearest greenhouse. The egg money 
must go for groceries and the cream check 
can’t be used for hothouse flowers, and 
yet my potted hyacinths and narcissis go 
their way. 

When I open a tin can of vegetables 
through the year I remove the top entirely, 
empty the can, remove the label, wash and 
dry the can and set it away. Along in 
September from a department store or 
seed house you can buy hyacinths for 


ana Not Atterward 
sixty cents a dozen and narcissis and tulips 
for less, get some good rich dirt, mx 
about one-third sand and you are ready to 
plant your bulbs. Get out your clean 
tin cans, punch a few holes in the bottom 
with a hammer and nail. Place a few 
pebbles over the holes for drainage, then 
fill the can with dirt and bury the bulb 
until only the top shows about one-fourth 
of an inch. Wet the dirt thoroughly and 
set down cellar. Wet them from time to 
time as they need it. In about six weeks 
I begin bringing a few bulbs at a time 
into more light and warmth, and thus have 
a steady procession of blooms from 
Christmas until flowers come again. 
Narcissi can be forced in water in a 
few weeks at any time in the winter. 
Pretty green tissue paper will conceal 
your lowly salmon can, and your five cent 
hyacinth blooming in a sick room is worth 
more than a fifty dollar wreath freezing 
in the cemetery —Laura B. CHAPMAN, 


A Bloomer Skirt 

OTHING is more convenient for the 

lady, who must be a “chore boy” twice 
a day, than a bloomer suit. Unfortunately 
bloomers are not so becoming to some 
figures. I make mine so they resemble a 
skirt by omitting the elastic at the knee and 
putting a wide inverted pleat in both the 
center front and center back.—Mrs. I. M., 
New York. 





























Pattern 2611 shows a 
very smart surplice style coat 
dress. Made up im faille 
crepe, crepe back satin, can- 
ton crepe, soft woolen plaid 
or sheen twill this pattern 
shows off to advantage. The 
sketches at the bottom show 
how the dress is made. The 
puttern cut? in sizes 36, 38, 
40, 42, 44 and 46 inches bust 
measure. In the 36-1nch size, 
2% yards of S54 inch ma- 
terial with % yard of 36 inch 
light and % yard of 27 inch 


dark contrasting, is required. 
Price 13c. 
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“Finishes for Lovely Frocks e 


quickly done as Simple Seams 


H YES, I do plain sewing”, so many 
women say, “but I cannot do the pretty fin- 


ishing and decoration that calls for fine handwork.” 


Possibly you do not know that any sewing that can 
be done by hand can be done on the Modern Singer 
—and in one-tenth the time. Binding, hemming, 
tucking, plaiting, shirring —all those deft details 
that lend loveliness toa dainty frock—are as quickly 
done as simple seams with Singer easy-to-use 
attachments. 


And sewing itself, with this 


perfect sewing ma- 


chine, is so delightful that you are tempted to 
plan new clothes for yourself and the children, 
new household linens, new curtains and draperies, 
for the sheer joy of making them. 


Above all, the Singer is built to give long unin- 
terrupted service—to do all kinds of work under 
all circumstances, winter and summer through the 
years. That is why the Singer for seventy-five years 


has been 


the choice of the majority of women who 


sew, especially of women on the farm, often many 


miles fro 


m town. 


If you do not know the infinite satisfaction of 
sewing with a modern Singer, go to the nearest 
shop and see and try one of the new Singer ma- 
chines. Learn first hand what an advantage it is to 
have close by, if you ever need it, instruction, parts, 
repairs, supplies, and a Singer representative ready 
with courteous service. 


There are Singer machines of every 


e—De Luxe 


Library Table Models, Portable Electrics, and beau- 
tiful treadle and hand designs. Among them is one 


that will 


exactly suit your needs, to be had on 


convenient payments, with a generous allowance 
for your present machine. 


6000 Singer Shops 
~ everywhere —among 
them the following 
in New York State. 


Albany, N. Y. 
123 N. Pearl St. 
Amsterdam, N. Y. 
136-A E. Main Se, 
Binghamton, N. Y,. 
114 Court St, { 
Buffalo, N. Y. s 
630 Main St, 


Cortland, N. Y. 

21 N. Main Se. 
Elmira, N. Y. 

332 E. Water Se. 
Geneva, N. Y. 

329 Main St. 
Glens Falls, N. Y. 


_ 320 Cherry St. 
Kingston, N. Y. 


3 
Newburgh, N. Y. 
38 Colden St, 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
1521 Main St, 
Olean, N. Y. 
518 W. State Se. 
Oneonta, N. Y. 
43 Chestnut St. 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
35834 Main St. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
405 Main St. B. 
Rome, N. Y. 
122 S. James St, 
Schenectady, N. Y. 
0 Jay St. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
167 B. Onondaga Se 
Troy, N. Y. 
_ 47 Congress St. 
Utica, N. Y. 
13 Blandina St. 
Watertown, N. Y. 
126 Arsenal St. 


For address of nearest 
shop, in other localities, 
write Singer Sewing 
Machine Co., Singer Bidg., 
INew York City. 


SINGER 








SEWIN G MACHINES 


“Short Cuts to 
Home Sewing” FREE/ 








Singer Sewing Machine Co., Inc. 
Dept. 45-K, Singer Bldg., New York. 

















This interesting book is a complete prac- Name ......... 
tical guide to the delightful new way to 
sew. By cleay directions and wonde: 
pictures it shows how to apply bindings, Street [or RF D) ...vesssseesssesessssssessscosessnnsenssseseessnens “oe 
sew on lace, tucks, ruffles, plaits, 
how to do two or three operations at City 
pace a to save time and money & a 
undred ways on a sewing machine. You 
¢an get a copy of “Short Cuts to Home County, Saw. 
Sewing” free at any Singer Shop or 
simply send this coupon, Bp NN nO iveniicnoniniinnin age. 
o—— ——4oe 





Extire contents of this advertisement copyright 196 The Singer Manafacturing Co. 








There’s a Paramount Picture 
on Tonight! 


Supper’s over, the day’s work is done, and just ahead 
is a pleasant evening. A postman left the picture 
theatre program and there’s a Paramount Picture on 
tonight. That settled it. 


The relaxation and the change that come with good 
entertainment are worth more to any family than 
twice the time spent any other way—including sleep! 


Out to the car, then down the road to the theatre 
that has the good judgment to show Paramount Pic- 
tures and the good sense to send out the news with 
programs. 


Pictures like ‘‘The Covered Wagon,” ‘‘ Behind the 
Front,” ‘The Pony Express,” ‘‘The Rainmaker,” 
“Desert Gold”? have proved the quality of Para- 
mount Pictures to farm people, over and over again. 


That’s why the program that says ‘‘a Paramount 
Picture’? means we’re going and why the theatre 
is filled with folks from miles around. 


You will enjoy these Paramount Pictures 


The Rainmaker Hands Up 
That’s My Baby The Runaway 
The New Klondike Say It Again 


Born to the West 

Fascinating Youth 

A Social Celebrity 
It’s the Old Army Game 


gq 
COictures 
Produced by 
PAMOUS PLAYERS-LASKY CORP., Adolph Zukor, Pres., New York City 


Dancing Mothers 
The Blind Goddess 
The Palm Beach Girl 
The Song and Dance Man 


if It’s a Paramount Picture It’s the Best Show in Town” 


Gc Ki SEE 


: 
| 
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‘or Grange Lecturers 
h tl ht in mind that we may be of assistance to 


¢leexae 
( rus 


lecturers in preparing Grange programs we have outlined 
‘ ites on the following subjects: 
id Fernfers use Saturday afternoon as a half holiday? 
i; Prohibition, under present conditions a damage or a benefit? 


farmer who selects farming as a life work making a 


‘lines to any Grange Lecturer or to 
ir request, enclosing 6c the amount 
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The 


HE A. A. Tribe 

now numbers 1039 
members. This is fine 
and shows that mem- 
bers are busy telling 
other fellows about 
the benefits of Lone 
Scouting. However, 
I am continually re- 
minded of the fact 
that the majority of 
farm boys of scout 
age are still outside this great organiza- 
tion. It is up to every Scout to so act 
that he will be a true “Lone Scout” so 
that others will be attracted to the organ- 
ization through you, and to tell other boys 
about it so that every boy will have a 
chance to join. 

There is another way in which we can 
greatly improve the A. A. Tribe. We 
have a large number of members who 
have never obtained any real benefits. I 
mean by that they have joined and re- 
ceived their pins but have never passed 
any degrees. What a help it would be if 
these scouts would get the real scouting 
spirit and resolve to pass ALL their de- 
grees this winter. 

I have received a number of letters 
from scouts who do not approve of the 
frequent omission of the A. A. scout 
page. I am glad to get these letters be- 
cause they show that you are reading the 
page. The omission of the page has been 
unavoidable, but I hope we will be able 
to have it in every issue from now on. 
We have all been busy but winter is com- 
ing on now so Ict's all get busy and make 
some progress. 

I am always sorry that it is not possible 
to print all the fine letters we receive but 
space will not permit. Do not get dis- 
couraged if you fail a few times. Of 
course, the fellow that writes the most 
interesting letter is most likely to get his 
letter printed. Have something to tell, 
preferably a story of scout advancement 
or some experience you have had. Let’s 
have some pictures too. 








—- 





Woodchuck-Rat Contest Closes 
November 1 
HE Woodchuck-Rat exterminating con- 
test is about over. Judging from the 
reports that have come in it has interested 
a lot of scouts. Be sure to send in a com- 
plete report as soon as the contest closes. 
Remember that each report is to be certi- 
fied and signed by two adults. 





Beau Geste 
(Continued from page 18) 

There was no fighting, no sign of Tou- 
aregs, no trace of battle or siege. No 
blackened ruins strewn with mutilated 
corpses here. The Tri-couleur flew merrily 
from the flag-staff, and the fort looked 
absolutely normal—a square grey block 
of high, thick mud walls, flat castellated 
roof, flanking towers, and lofty look-out 
platform. All was well! The honour 
of the Flag of France had been well de- 
fended. I waived my képi above my head 
and shouted aloud in my glee. 

Perhaps I began composing my Report 
then and there, doing modest justice to the 
readiness, promptitude, and dispatch of my 
little force, which had maintained the 
glorious traditions of the Nineteenth 
African Division; giving due praise to the 
sous-officer commanding Zinderneuf, and 
not forgetting Paul Revere and his Ro- 
land....Meanwhile, they should know that 
relief was at hand, and that, be the Tou- 
aregs near or they far, the danger was 
over and the Flag safe. I, Henri de 
Beaujolais of the Spahis, had brought re- 
lief. I fired by revolver half a dozen times 
in the air. And then I was aware of a 
small but remarkable fact. The high look- 
out platform at the top of its long ladder 
was empty. 

Strange! Very Strange! Incredibly 
strange, at the very moment when great 
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Lone Scouts---Boy Scouts 


marauding bands of Touaregs were known 
to be about—and one of them had only 
just been beaten off, and might attack again 
at any moment. I must offer the souse 
officer my congratulations upon the exe 
cellence of his look-out, as soon as I had 
embraced and commended him! New as he 
might be to independent command, this 
should never have happened. One would 
have thought he could as soon have for- 
gotten his boots as his sentry on the looke 
out platform. 

No, there must be something wrong, in 
spite of the peaceful look of things and 
the safety of the Flag—and I pulled out 
my field-glasses to see if they would ree 
veal anything missed by the naked eye. 

Could the Arabs have captured the 
place, put the defenders to the sword, put 
on their uniforms, cleaned up the mess, 
closed the gates, left the Flag flying, and 
now be waiting for a relieving force to 
ride, in trustful innocence and close fore 
mation, up to the muzzles of their rifles? 
Possible—but quite unlike brother Toue 
areg! You know what his way is, when 
he has rushed a post or broken a square. 
A dirty fighter, if ever there was one! 
And as I focussed my glasses on the walls, 
I rejected the idea. 

Moreover, yes, there were the good 
European faces of the men at the ems 
brasures, bronzed and bearded, but uns 
mistakably not Arab.... 

And yet, that again was strange. At 
every embrasure of the breast-high parapet 
round the flat roof stood a soldier, star- 
ing out across the desert, and most of 
them staring along their levelled rifles 
too; some of them straight at me. Why? 
There was no enemy about. Why were 
they not sleeping the sleep of tired vice 
tors, while double sentries watched from 
the high look-out platform? Why no man 
up there, and yet a man at every em- 
brasure that I could see from where I 
sat on my camel, a thousand meters 
distant ? 

And why did no man move; no man 
turn to call out to a sergeant that a French 
officer approached; no man walk to the 
door leading down from the roof, to ins 
form the Commandant of the fort? 

As I lowered my glasses and urged my 
camel forward, I came to the conclusion 
that I was expected, and that the officer 
in charge was indulging in a little natural 
and excusable fantaisie, showing off— 
what you call ‘putting on the dog,’ eh? 

He was going to let me find everything 
as the Arabs found it when they made 
their foolish attack—every man at his post. 
Yes, that must be it.....Ah, it was! Even 
as I watched. - couple of shots were fired 
from the wall. They had seen me..... 
The fellow, in his joy, was almost shooting 
at me, in fact! 

And yet—nobody on the look-out plate 
form. How I would prick that good fele 
low’s little bubble of swank! And I 
smiled to myself as I rode under the trees 
of the oasis to approach the gates of the 
fort. 

(Continued on page 23) 





Lone Scouts 


and 
Boys who wish to join 


Use the coupon below. Get some 
application blanks, join this boys’ or- 
ganization and tell other boys about 
it. 


Dear Lone Scout Editor: 

Send me ~----- Lone Scout Mem- 
bership Application Blanks. I will 
do my best to boost the L. S. A. by 
telling other boys about the organi- 
zation. 
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The Cup That Cheers 


Is Most Refreshing and, Used Moderately, Is Harmiess to Adults 


OME of us may not consider tea any- 
thing to go to war about, even though 
it did figure prominently in at least one 
war we might mention! I always get on 
the warpath, however, when I am served 
a poor cup of tea—and it is a far com- 
moner occurrence than one would expect 
from a dish so easy to have right. 

Tea, the drink “that cheers but does not 
inebriate” was originally as novel to Eu- 
ropeans as a baby’s firs: tooth, and now, 
to hold to the same figure of speech, the 
tea habit is just about as firmly fixed in 
Europe’s social structure as is an adult's 
best molar. 


Originally Pronounced “Tay” 

We smile when the Irishman says “tay” 
and yet he is simply reproducing in these 
days of “tea” its very first pronunciation 
in English speaking countries. It was in- 
troduced into England about the middle of 
the seventeenth century. This means, in- 
cidentally, that owners of antique English 
pottery teapots cannot truthfully claim that 
they are over three hundred years old. 
Teapots were not manufactured until the 
need for them arose. In Pepy’s Diary of 
Sept. 28, 1660, we find this comment: “I 
did send for a cup of tee, a China drink, 
of which I had never drank before.” The 
Chinese called it Tcha, the Turks Chay 
and the French now call it the’ (pronounc- 
ed tay). But “a rose by another name 
would smell as sweet,” and all these 
names of the most used beverage in the 
world do not seem to hurt its popularity. 

Most folks think Chinese tea the best to 
be had and the canny Chinese do not care 
how long they continue to think it. But 
Chinese, preferring a stronger brew, send 
to India for their supply. 

Tea no matter where grown, may ke 
treated so as to be sold either as green or 
as black tea. The position of the leaf on 
the tea plant as it grows determines its 
grade, and consequently its name. The 
three young shoots at the tip of each twig 
produce pekoe, a very mild, delicate tea. 
The extreme tip is flowery pekoe. The 
leaves next below pekoe are souchong and 
those below that are congou. 

To produce green tea, the leaves are 
dried rapidly, while for the black teas the 
leaves are cured in heaps which allow 
frementing. It is this fermenting which 
makes the difference in the effect of the 
two kinds of tea, the green causing more 
nervousness than the black. 

Some of the best known black teas 
are English Breakfast, Formosa, Flowery 
Pekoe, Pekoe, China Black, Oolong and 
Orange Pekoe. The Oolong teas are 
partly fermented in drying and are about 
half way in color between green and black 
teas. 

The usual green teas are China Green, 
Gunpowder, Hyson and Japan. Teas 
from Ceylon or India may be either black 
or green. 

A Tea for Every Taste 

The taste of the individual has much to 
do with the kind of tea he prefers. Be- 
tween the very mild Flowery Pekoe of 
China and the powerful Assam or Darjil- 
ing teas of India lies a wide range of 
choice. Many teas are a blend of more 
than one kind. My own taste when con- 
sulted calls for Orange Pekoe which 
seems to be sort of in-between in flavor 
and strength. For special occasions (for 
women, of course) I delight in having 
in reserve a small packet of fancy tea, 
jasmine or other flower teas. These are 
made of tea packed with petals of flowers, 
jasmine, chrysanthemum or olive usually— 
just enough to give a faint odor of the 
flower. But just as for coffee, the best 
tea leaf in the world can be spoiled by 
poor methods in making the drink. 

Tea is injured by boiling, as that shows 
up all its bad qualities. Tannin, which 
makes it bitter, is drawn out. Since tan- 
nin is the chemical used for tanning leather, 
it is easy to see what we do in a mild 
degree to our inside lining, when we drink 
bitter tea or coffee. Crockery, glass or 
enamel pots are not effected by tannin 


and therefore win high favor. They also 
hold heat longer than metal and thereby 
score another point. 

First of all, the tea leaves must be kept 
stored tightly covered, as they deteriorate 
when exposed to the air. Nextly, the 
water used must be freshly drawn—not 
left standing overnight or since the last 
meal—and freshly brought to boiling point 
—not boiled for 15 minutes before useing. 
Meanwhile the teapot is scalded and kept 
hot. If you have two tea pots, it is all the 
better. Measure the tea into one pot, allow- 
ing one teaspoon of dry tea to one cup 
of water. Pour the boiling water over, 
and allow to stand (covered) not longer 
than three minutes. Pour through strainer 
into the other hot teapot and serve at once. 
Lacking the second teapot, one can invest 
ten to twenty-five cents in a tea ball and 
use it, although the metal may impart a 





Boy’s Windbreaker 





Pattern 2841 shows just the thing for 
boys’ general wear. Maké up in plaid, flan- 
nel or in serge, line with good warm lining, 
and he will call you blessed when winter 
comes in earnest. It cuts in siz ses 6, 8, 10, 
12, 14 and 16 years. Size 8 requires 1 ard 
of 54-inch material with 4 yards of binding. 
Price 13c. 

TO ORDER: Write name, ad- 
dress, pattern numbers and sizes 
clearly and correctly and enclose with 
correct remittance in stamps or coin 
(although coin is sent at own risk). 
Add 12c to your order for one of our 
Fall Fashion books. Send all orders 
to Pattern Department, American 
Agriculturist, 461-4th Avenue, New 
York City. 











metallic flavor. Never fill a tea ball more 
than half full as the leaves must unroll 
if the full flavor is to be obtained. Then 
after standing three minutes the tea ball 
may simply be lifted out of the hot water 
and the tea is made. 

Again, lacking a tea ball, a small square 
of cheese cloth tied with a length of twine 
has been known to serve the same purpose. 
In fact, a clever New York woman has 
achieved wonderful business success by 
tying her tea for sale in individual squares 
of cheese cloth, loosely filed. This allows 
restaurants and cafeterias to serve freshly 
made tea besides making it possible for 
the customer to remove the package of tea 
when the required strength is reached. 

When a hostess must make a large quan- 
tity of tea, an easy way to make it is to 
use a wire strainer at least four inches in 
diameter and of fine enough mesh that 
the leaves do not go through. Pour boil- 
ing water through the leaves in the strainer 
taking care to bring the water thoroughly 
in contact with the leaves. A _ large 
enamelled or crockery vessel may be used. 
Cover, let the strainer stay submerged in 
the water three minutes, remove and serve 
the tea at once. The tea may be kept hot 


but not boiling, over the fire until all * 
served. 
Cream and sugar are widely use 


min’s” for the tea, but the Russians taught 
us how good is a slice of lemon instead 
of cream. For tea parties, a half slice of 
orange stuck with a whole clove gives a 
festive touch for either hot or cold tea. 
In the south where iced tea is usually ser- 
ved in the summertime, a spray of mint 
leaves is put into the pitcher of tea besides 
serving sliced lemon, orange, or even an 
after dinner mint with it. Iced tea takes 
up the sugar better, if sugar is first made 
into a syrup. If this little precaution has 
not been observed, then use powdered 
sugar rather than granulated. 

Now, after this, if amy one serves a poor 
cup of tea instead of the steaming cup of 
amber colored deliciousness, we hope she 
gets what she deserves—a thankless and 
faultfinding husband. ° 





Meet ‘‘Aunt Sammy’’ 


HO is Aunt Sammy? Uncle Sam’s 

wife, of course. Tune in and hear 
her “Housekeeper’s Chat”, whether it be 
about the questions women are asking, 
what we shall have for dinner, or just 
backyard gossip. 

Aunt Sammy will speak for 15 minutes 
each day and will devote 5 minutes to each 
of the above named features. Since Aunt 
Sammy spends much of her time at the 
Bureau of Home Economics in Washing- 
ton, D. C., she must be an authority on 
such matters and we predict it won’t be 
long before all her nieces will make a reg- 
ular business of listening to her house- 
wifely wisdom. 

She began her broadcasting on Monday, 
October 4th. Eastern states can hear her 
at 10 o'clock on Mondays from WGBS in 
New York City; at 1:00 P. M. on Mon- 
day, Wednesday, Friday from WTIC at 
Hartford, Conn.; at 3:30 P. M. on Mon- 
day, Wednesday, Friday, from KIV at 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; and daily from WRC at 
Washington, D. C. 

If the telephone rings or the turnips 
boil over while Aunt Sammy is speaking 
and you miss part of her message, just 
write to the radio broadcasting station 
and ask for a mimeograph copy of her 
talk. 





Green Tomato Pickle 


Slice one peck green tomatoes, discard- 
ing the small slices from stem and blos- 
som ends. Slice one dozen large white 
onions, add to the tomatoes and let stand 
over night under a weight. Drain off all 
juice, add one half cupful salt and let 
stand for six hours. Drain again, and 
pack in fruit jars or in a crock in which 
they are to be stored for winter use. To 
four cupfuls of vinegar, add six red pep- 
per pods and one cupful mixed whole 
spices. Heat to boiling point and pour 
over tomatoes. If they are not entirely 
covered, heat additional vinegar to boil- 
ing point and pour over them. Seal or. 
cover with horse radish leaves and a cloth 
under the crock cover.—L. M. T. 
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Fxtra help for easier 
washing! 


Unusually good soap and 
plenty of dirt-loosening 
naptha, working hand-in- 
hand in Fels-Naptha, give 
you extra washing help 
you’d hardly expect of 
any other soap, no mat- 
ter what its form, or 
color, or price! 


Your dealer has Fels-Naptha— 
or will get it for you 
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New FREE book quotes Re- F 
duced Factory Prices. In- 
troduces sensational 5-Year 
Guarantee Bond on Stoves, 
Ranges, Furnaces. 200 styles $i 
and sizes, Beautiful porcelain ¥ 
ore ranges and combination 

and ranges in soft grey © - 
| delft blue. Mahoganyporce- # 
lain enamel heating stoves.Cash 
or easy terms—as lowas $3down, 
$3 monthly, 24 hr. shpts. 30 day 


free trial.360 day roval test. Sat- 
isfaction guaranteed. 26 yrs.in busi- 
ness. 600,000 customers. Write today 


for your copy of this FREE book, 

KALAMAZOO STOVE CO., Mfrs. 
801 Rochester Ave. 
MALAMAZOO 













irect to You 











Colds 


Millions end ther at once 

There is a way to stop a cold, 
check the fever, open the bowels 
and tone the system—all at once. 
Results come in 24 hours. The 
way is so efficient that we paid 
$1,000,000 for it. It is so well-prov- 
ed that millions now employ it. That 
way is HILL’S—the perfect reme- 
dy for colds. Get it now. Take it 
tonight and the cold will end to- 
morrow. , Silly trust a lesser help, 


Be Sure It’s Price 30c 


CASCARA eX QUININE 


Get Red Box “gigs” with Portrait 








White House 
On OD Ie We 2a 2 





DWINELL-WRIGHT COMPANY 


Boston Chicago 


Portsmouth, Va. 


‘The Flavor is 


Roasted In! 
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Read These Classified Ads 


Classified Advertising Rates 


A DVERTISEMENTS are inserted m this department at the rate of 7 cents a word. 
The minimum charge per insertion ws $1 per week. 

Count as one word each initial, abbreviation and whole number, including name and 
address. Thus “J. B. Jones, 44 E. Main St.. Mount Morris; N. Y.” counts as eleven 
words. 

Place your wants by following the style of the advertisements on this page. 


The More You Tell, The Quicker You Sell 
VERY week the AMerican Acricutturist reaches OV ER 140,000 tarmers in New York 
New Jersey, Pennsy!vama and adjacent states. Advertising orders must reach our 
office at 461 Fourth Avenue, New York City, not later than the second Monday previous 
to date of issue. Cancellation orders must reach us on the same schedule Because of 
the low rate to subscribers and their friends, cash or money order must accompany your 
order 










































































AGENTS WANTED FARMS FOR SALE 









































AGENTS—SELL SPRING gh — INVESTIGATE SOUTH GEORGIA FARMS 
bum se dees from factor iH ! < Write for book on opportunities. Truck, corn, 
wrages, shop owners. Write ‘l IBI R T Y fruit, hogs, cattle dairying. C HAMBER OF 
at MPER ( OMP % NY, 1426 Inter-Southern | COMMERCE, Thomasville, Ga. 
Bidg., Louisville, Ky. > Ss 
FARM 150 acres, 8 room cottage, ample build- 
ings, Cows, Horses, Crops, Equipment, $6500. 
CATTLE $1000- down, balance $100 year. MR. DOUGLAS, 
Herkimer, N. Y., Box 12. 
ae TERNSEY CALVES ware : 

REGISTERED Gl Cont ere N. ¥ VERY PRODUCTIVE 108 ACRE FARM in 

STEPHEN KI 1G, Huraette, grape belt of Finger Lake region. Excellent 
building and water. Pleasantly located on im- 

TR r ‘OWS l an furnish your w ants at e ac ave never experiences loss from 

, I Ms = Ss ie ariees N nety percent of my ami- | fro st, fle “ or hail. Baneth, level fields. Situated 
pow “are Accredited Live in a tested area. _ side wit Lake, Town of Pulteney. Come 

ls a Hecrea™ L. Morrisville, N. Y. ind see I LIAM SMITH, R. No. 2, Ham- 
MILES B. MARSHALL, . mondsport, N. Y. 

. . - heifers tegis- " » ° . 

FOR S ALT Fon ur two-y¢ ue old ae - at FOR SAI FE. V aluable fruit farm, consisting 
tered Holsteins f yy ie ges cone "aed. f 4000 apple trees, oo peach trees, all late 
stock. Accredites “| Her aor N 4 Y. i : V ties. Near Burlingtor . J. Good schools, 
A. V. NI W TON, Salamanca, ! churches and roads nh help finance. Ad- 

ress DR. M. W. NE we OMB, Brown's Mills, 

TEN REGISTERED AYRSHIRE heifers | N. J. 
from one to two y Iwo y ing bulls > " . . 
from A. R. Da with over 12,000 Ibs. as — SALE—Wayne County farm. 73 acres, 
three year olds Herd credited FG MEAD 30 it, Tractor plows, Sprayer, truc 1% 
& SON, And r. Allegany Co., N. Y. to Vi ilag re Cold storage creamery, Canning fac- 

’ tory $5000 first mortgage—$2500 cash, $2500 
, M re. Richer and | second mortgage BOX 392, clo AMERICAN 

Cows we ‘ or ‘et or order | AGRICULTURIST. 
the ‘ach y vat | GILLE rT! cay FOR SALE, 20 fine farr i 
hi gn { 199.1 3ist Street, dept. , ss 2 arms ne er 
MACHINE CO.,, 129-131 W. Terms. BROCKINGTON, 


Write to W. J. 
=~ © 


A., New York City Fayetteville, 











NSEY BULL CALVES 


$50.00 


FARM, 


REGISTERED GUERN 
Best of Breeding Guarante 


HELP WANTED 
ALFADALI 
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Some Bygone Farmers I Have Known 


(Continued from page 1) 


come to call “Agricultural Extension 
Work” and his was a “voice crying in the 
wilderness.” 

I think the first time I ever saw him 
must have been one very cold winter day 
in 1889. One of the very first Farmers’ 
Institutes ever held in the state met in 
Library Hall downtown in the city of 
Ithaca. It was a new venture and there 
was a most formidable array of speakers, 
the Colonel among the number. The Cor- 
nell Department of Agriculture up on the 
Hill practically adjourned in honor of the 
occassion and the student body was ad- 
vised—perhaps directed, to attend. We 
did so and boy-like roosted in the gallery 
whence we could overlook the entire pro- 
ceedings. There must have been two or 
three dozen of us and I have no doubt 
that in our inmost hearts we felt that we 
were the agricultural hope and salvation 
of the Empire State. That was almost 
forty years ago and for all of us a great 
deal of water has gone under the bridge 
since then. In those days I was much 
given to attending agricultural meetings 
when I could hear of one and so it was 
that during the next few years I came to 
have at least a speaking acquaintance with 
the Colonel. 

He did a great deal to popularize the 
Duroc hog and at one time he bred a 
large number of them. Pork production 
had an important place in his Institute 
teaching and he laid much stress on the 








SEEDS—NURSERY STOCK 


RASPBERRY PLANTS; Black, Purple and 
Red. Fall is the logical time for planting, write 
for prices. F. G. MANGUS, Pulaski, N. Y. 











each, Accredited Herd 































Athens, N. Y. WANTED single man on dairy farm. Must 

ae be a good milker and general farmer. Modern 

F OR Ss AL E. Regis tere d and er " a Mer oe plac 3 and good living conditions. Wages $60 

° h ot ce _ jand board. BELLE ELLEN STOCK FARMS, 
PLARE GREGORY, Mt. Vision, New York. Branchville, N. J. 









































SHEEP 





REGISTERED 
fifty registered Delaine ewes. J. 
BY, Trumansburg, N. Y. 


Delaine yearling rams, also 
C. WEATHER- 





LEICESTER, LINCOLN, Southdown, Suffolk, 
Cotswold, Delaine, Rambouillet, American Me- 
rino rams and a few ewes. Have won many 
premiums. F. S. LEWIS, Ashville, N. Y. 





REGISTERED SHOPSHIRE Ram lambs, by 
250 Ib. importe Ram. Also _ yearling Ewes. 
FRED VAN VLEET & SONS, Lodi, N. Y. 





RAMBOUILLET, DELAINE, Dorset, Cheviot, 
Southdown and Cotswold Rams. Our Rams are 
priced reasonable and guaranteed. _ me 
TOWNSEND & SONS, Interlaken, New York. 





50 to 400 breeding ewes. 
FARMS, 


SHEEP WANTED. 
State cash price. CURRIE SHEEP 
Deansboro, N. Y 




























































LINCOLN RAM. Yearling pre 
PEASE, Barker, 


WANTED 
ferred. Write to HAROLD J. 
New York. 








SWINE 


REGISTERED O 
$11; 8 to 10 weeks old, 
Ship on approval. GEO. 
lory, N. Y. 





I. C. pigs, 6 to 7 weeks old, 
$13. Best blood lines. 
N. RUPRACHT, Mal- 





“SUCCESSOR” BERKSHIRE’S, Choice 
spring gilts, Fall boar and sow pigs from 650 Ib. 
grand-champion yearling boar, Cholera immune. 
W. H. ARMSTRONG, Lisbon, N. Y 








WOMEN’S WANTS 



































































TOCK WANTE , Young married man Oct. 15. Gen- 
DOGS AND PET Ss eral farm ntral New York. Tractor, Milking 
aa ichine, ia ricity, running water. Must board 
COONHOUNDS—River Bottom trained Black | one man. Give experience, refere: ces, and wage 
and tans and blueticks ( bination hr meee ted. BOX 390, clo AMERICAN AGRICULTUR- 
*hampion Rabbit inds, | inds, reasor e jl 
Catalogue, Photos Free, Riverview Ken 
‘iL. }. ADAMS, Ramsey, Il AMERICAN WIDOWER wishes a_ refined 
ly for housekeeper and pleasant companion. 
COLLIE DOGS and Puppies, cow rivers BOX 391, clo AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 
Rez stered, line bred, 30 years. PAINE Ss "KEN: 
NELS, So. Royalton, Vt HONEY 
. >11 REAGLES, 2 males 1 year old, . cae 
ENGLISH BEAGLES, 2 ifn good worker. J. | CLAFONY QUALITY | BUCKWHEAT 
*  ARDE E Route 61, North Clys New | HONEY,  5-Ibs., $1.10, postpaid third zone; 60- 
a . —= ° i ll unprepaid, $6; 120-Ibs., $11. CLARENCE 
rh FOOTE, Delanson, New York. 
' 
39 DAY SALE, Scotch coll and We 
sh: d - s trained | di MISCELLANEOUS 
$ ) MAPLE GROVE FARMS, Pope Mills 
.. a SPE( tal SALE—Hor nespun tobacco, Smok- 
; ing or r ng Sa tisfaction Guaranteed or 
REMEMBER VACCINATION means y uF | money bo f Ibs. $1.00, twelve $2.25. 
sartinn My Er h and Welsh Shepherds | Pipe Bees UNITED FARMERS OF KEN. 
oe vaccinated, 1 f nst diste r. Few |} TUCKY, Paducah, Ky. 
. ups at reduc tor rt tim 
GEO. BOORMAN, Marathon, New York Oo AT STRAW and all kinds hay, Clover mixed 
| . Get delivered prices, Carloads, JAMES 
COLLIE PUPPIES FOR SALE. From pedi- | E DANTE. Jr., East Worcester, N. Y. 
tock . ks old bl und white, also 
- aol te is ey CASH PAID for Dairymen’s League Certifi- 
y VAN DD , - as N. ¥ mat yf indebtedness, all series. L. F. THORN- 
A. VAN DYKE, ( |'TON, Dimock, Pa. 
1 MALE RAI r ti N , rined, ) > ‘ > 
few tl thly beoke. GERHARD | OW’S PATENT STOVE BRICK. Fit any 
$) v N y. y range, « y applied. Price, One dollar with or- 
JUNG, ¢ en, | j der Castings furnished. Agents wanted. S. J. 
on en OW, New Haven, Ct. 
FOX ERRIER PI I! R e. Alsi 
grown stock, CARMEN WELCH, Herrick, Ml. | RADIO. Crosley Three Tube, Cheap. GARNET 
ol —_— i IMMS, Lake, New York. 
EGGS—PQMULTRY—TURKEYS ( tANTEED HOMESPUN TOBACCO— 
| « wing r si king 5 ss. $1.2 ten $2.00, 
vy 1FF COCKERELS , 1 from eggs | cigars ) for pipe free, pay when receiv- 
- \W rf s, they | ed FARMERS b NION, Maxon Mills, Ken- 
' +50 bird | tucky. 
~ f 1. J. N 
Me : , | EXTENSION LADDERS—34 to 40 ft., 27¢ 
i ft. | ght ud. A. L. FERRIS, In tterlaken, 
AMM I tu) IMS bred, 1 v. ¥ 
. ( SMITH, Cr | : - 
r n . ; j USE Egyptian Ointment for old sores, burns, 
t | cut 1 all trouble. Absolutely antiseptic 
- ar Positively relieves or money i ded. Price 
| GIANT 1 ’ nt Fn ! ! ] THOMAS B -AMPBELL, 100 
4 t $ Ct $s. 1 YLOK Vi nat Avenue, Brooklyn, ‘New ‘ k. 
T Y 
_— } METAL TAGS for traps. Name and ad- 
| thr cents each. Indian Bows, five feet, 
rs is Ww th arrows. A. STARR, Bloomsburg, 
: , cae 
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— : HARDY PERENNIAL FLOWER PLANTS 
FARM IMPLEMENTS for October and November . anting. Foxglove, 
Hollyhock, Bleeding Heart, Phlox, Canterbury 
-_ Cat lel and | Be lardy Larkspur, and over 80 others. All 
WANTED. 3 ther. e sli f y hardy, living outdoors during winter,— 
» H. J. EVANS, Mine N.Y will om next summer. Also Str " 
Raspberry, Blackberry, Grape, Goose 
own. | rant, I rags, Hedge plants; R 
Torth | Pansies Tulips, Hyacinths, Cai 
H ARRY E. sot IRES, Hampton 


















PATCHWORK. Send fifteen cents for house- 
hold package, bright new calicoes and percales 
Your money's worth every time. PATCHWORK 
COMPANY, Meriden, Conn. 





BARREL LOTS Slightly Damaged Crockery. 
Hotel Chi inaware, Cookingware, Glassware, etc. 
Shipped direct from Factory to Consumer. Write 
for Particulars. E. SWASEY & COMPANY, 


Portland. Maine. 





WOOLENS. Material for ladies’ wear direct 
from factory. Write for samples and mention 
garment planned. F. A. PACKARD, Box A, 
Camden, Me. 





MEN! WOMEN! EARN $1 AN HOUR AT 
HOME, Weaving Colonial Rugs, genuine fluff 
rugs, fancy fabrics, from new and other ma- 
terials. Home weavers always busy. You tearn 
in 30 minutes. We guarantee it. Looms now at 
reduced prices. Liberal Pay-As-You-Weave 
terms. Solve YOUR more-money problem by 
writing for FREE Loom Book today. UNION 
LOOM WORKS, 332 Factory St., Boonville, 

. A 


av. 





LADIES’ LISLE STOCKINGS, 3 pair $1.00, 
black, beige, grey, champagne, 8% to 10%. 
Men’s silk and cotton socks 3 pair $1.00. Big 
— for agents. GEORGE B. TALBOT, Nor- 
. Mass. 





R GOODS, APRONS, dresses. Booklet, 





MACK, 15 Mechanic, Canton, N. Y. 


principle of growing them on green fore 
age and dairy by-products without too 
much grain thus avoiding a lardy and une 
palatable carcass. “You want to fat ’em 
lean” was a favorite statement. 

There is one retort of the Colonel’s 
which lingered long in the unofficial and 
unwritten archives of the Farmers’ Ine 
stitute. Launched on his favorite theme 
he expanded thus: “You should establish 
pleasant relations with your hogs. Get 
acquainted with them—they will appreciate 
it. At feeding time get over the fence and 
scratch their backs for them. They will 
enjoy it.” 

An auditor willing to heckle the speaker 
a bit inquired, “Say: Will scratching their 
backs the way you recommend make them 
lean?” 

Quick as a flash came the reply. “Jt 
will make them lean toward you”. When 
the shouting and the tumult died the 
Colonel was master of the field. He had 
at least demonstrated his intimate ac- 
quaintance with the personal behavior of 


hogs. 
* * * 


His farm known as “Kirby Homestead” 
lay on a rather unfrequented road a little 
more than a mile north of the village of 
Charlton in Saratoga County. It was 
never a really high class farm, the soil 
being on the whole rather too light it 
texture and with some swamp and some 
rocky areas but in its owner’s heyday 
was deemed something of a show place. 

Colonel Curtis went out of life with 
tragic suddenness in the midst of the full 
activities of his career. He was engaged 
in conducting a Dairy School at Cuba in 
Allegany County. During the day he lec- 
tured and taught as was his wont and 
that night he died in a hotel bed-room far 
from home. 

Not long after the owners death, Kirby 
Homestead was sold to strangers. Some 
years ago when in Charlton I Tode out 
to the farm, a little pilgrimage inspired 
by the same sentiment that makes us go 
to stand beside the grave of those we have 
known. Even then the hand of neglect 
and decay was every where evident. 

And again last week I went once more 
but for a very different reason because I 
was to appraise the farm for the Federal 
Land Bank. As I drove into the yard 
a broad-faced, bare-footed woman of some 
eastern European race and who spoke no 
English was drawing water at the well. 
The pear orchard which the Colonel 
planted and of which he used to speak and 
write is sod-bound and neglected and for- 
lorn. The fields over which the Master 
used to walk lie fallow and unkempt. The 
big main barn has burned and the others 
lean and sag crazily as if the snows of 
another winter would surely crush them. 
The house has seen no paint for these 
many years. I went over every field and 
through the woodland and as was my duty 
roamed through the old home and once 
again came to me the meditation of the 
Hebrew poet of long ago: 

“T passed by the field of the slothful 

And by the vineyard of the man void of 
understanding 

And Lo it was all overgrown with thorns 

And nettles had covered the face thereof 

And the stone wall there of was broken 
down. 

Then I saw and considered it well 

I looked upon it and received instruction.” 

* * * 


There was a time when Kirby Home- 
stead offered gracious hospitality and when 
men who were leaders in agricultural af- 
fairs came there for conference and ad- 
vice. In the decorations on the walls and 
in the hardwood floors carefully laid in 
goemetric patterns, there are still indica- 
tions of a certain refinement and elegance 
of living but the Master has long departed 
and not even imagination can bring back 
the light of other days. 

There must be other men (I am sure 
that H. E. Cook is one) who will re 
member the Colonel, and as I do, think 
of him with tenderness. ~ 
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Some Good Things Ahead 


(Continued from page 5) 


ness. Very few farm papers render 
this particular service. Our news work 
covers both the local news of your own 
community and the general farm news 
of both state and nation. In this con- 
nection, also, we cooperate with broad- 
casting station WGY of the General 
Electric Company at Schenectady to 
broadcast the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
mews service weekly in that station’s 
weekly agricul- 
tural program. 

Perhaps you 
have noticed in 
the last year 
what AMERI- 
CAN AGRICUL- 
TURIST has 
been trying to 
do for the farm 
boy. No influ- 
ence in Ameri- 
ca has done 
more for city 
children in the 
last few years 
than the Boy Scout organization and 
with the amount of juvenile crime con- 
stantly increasing, we all know how 
much need there is for directing the 
activities of boys along right lines. It 
was with this thought in mind that we 
established our Lone Scout work, which 
is the division of the Boy Scout organ- 
ization adapted especially to the needs 
of farm boys. Over a thousand boys in 
the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST family are 
members of our Lone Scouc Tribe, and 
more are coming in every day. Be- 
cause of the good that we know this 
work is doing for these boys, and of the 
added interest it is giving them in the 
business of farming and country lite in 
general, we expect to continue and in- 
crease this project until we hope there 
will be a great army of youngsters pre- 
paring themselves to be better and more 
useful citizens through Scout work. We 
urge parents to inform themselves more 
fully about Lone Scout work and to en- 
courage their boys to take it up. 

One of the things that gives our pub- 
lisher and editorial staff much satisfac- 
tion is the fact that we have a great 
deal of evidence to the effect that wife, 
mother and sister on the farm read the 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST as thoroughly 
as do the men. Our ‘correspondence 
shows that the women are studying the 
markets, following the news and the 
public questions relating to agriculture 
more closely than ever before, and we 
t.:nk that this means a lot for progress 
because after all, the mother’s influence 
is the greatest fundamental factor for 
good in the home, in the community and 
in the nation itself. We will continue to 
edit and publish AMERICAN AGRICULTUR- 
Ist with the inter- 
ests of the farm 
women in mind. 

With this 
thought in mind, 
in addition to the 
articles iti AmeEr- 
ICAN AGRICULTUR- 
Ist of interest to 
both men and 
women, we shall 
continue to have a 
very strong 
Houshold Depart- 
ment, edited by 
Mrs. Grace Watkins Huckett, a trained 
expert in home making and also a prac- 
tical one living in a country community. 
To show how much this Department is 
appreciated, last yéar we furnished to 
Women as a service and practically at 
cost, 26,520 patterns. We will continue 
this service and in the Household De- 
partment there will be a series of arti- 
cles gn the history and use of food 
materials. AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
recipes appearing in our columns are all 
tried and true because they are tested 
under farm home conditions. The lat- 
est developments in household science, 
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equipment and approved utensils will be 
discussed. There will be reviews of 
good bouks, lists of the best motion pic- 
tures, and many contests of special in- 
terest to the women folks. 

One thing that we must not forget 
to mention with the good things that we 
have ahead is the ser.ai story. We can 
run but one story at a time in our col- 
umns, but we try to make this good and 
spare no expense or study in making the 
selection and purchase to make the story 
alone worth more than the price you 
pay for the magazine. The story that 
has just started in this issue called “Beau 
Geste” is, in the 
opinion of our edi- 
torial staff, the 
greatest novel of a 
whole generation, 
and we will almost 
guarantee if father, 
mother, brother or 
sister reads the 
first chapters of 
Lis story he or she 
will foltow it 
through to the 
grand climax. 

Now this brief review is just a few 
of the high spots in the plans we have to 
entertain and help you during the com- 
ing months. They will serve to indi- 
cate how hard we are all working to 
give you the kind of farm journal that 
you want, that 
will help you 
in your every- 
day work, and 
leave you 
every time you 
read it with a 
little lift in 
your spirits, a 
little more 
hopeful o wt - 
look toward 
life, and all -of 
its problems. 
You are urged 
to us? our ser- 
vices to find 
fault with us 
when you do 
not like what 
we do, to ex- 
cuse the mistakes which, being human, 
we are sure to make, and to work with 
us shoulder to shoulder to make the 
business of farming successful from 
both the standpoint of dollars and cents 
and happiness realized. 





Frev W. Ou 


Grace Warxins Huckett 





Beau Geste 
(Continued from page 20) 


It was the last time I 
for quite a little while. 

Among the palm trees were little pools 
of dried and blackened blood where men 
had fallen, or wounded men had been laid, 
showing that, however intact the garri- 
son of the fort might be, their assailants 
had paid toll to the good Lebel rifles of 
my friends. 

And then I rode out from the shade of 
the oasis and up to the gate. 

Here half a dozen or so kept watch, 
looking out over the wall above, as they 
leant in the embrasures of the parapet. 
The nearest was a huge fellow, with a 
great bushy grey mustache, from beneath 
which protruded a short wooden pipe. His 
képi was cocked rakishly over one eye, as 
he stared hard at me with the other, half 
closed and leering, while he kept his rifle 
pointed straight at my head. 

I was glad to feel certain that he at 
least was no Arab, but a tough old legion- 
ary, and rough soldier of fortune. But 
I thought his joke a poor one and over- 
personal, as I looked up imto the mmurzie 
of his unwavering rifle..... 

‘Congratulations, my children,’ 1 eried. 
‘France and I are proud to salute you,” 
and raised my képi in homage to their 
courage and their victory. 


smiled 








Wanted !— 


a Landing 
Place! 


Landing in clover is the experience of 
farmers who have moved to the great 
“Eastern Shore” Peninsula between 
Chesapeake Bay and the Atlantic Ocean. 


Where you can buy a fine farm cheap- 
er, run it at less cost, get bigger crops, 
sell them earlier and for higher prices. 

In short, where you can put your farm- 
ing business on a real money - making 
basis—even with moderate capital. 


This 6,000 sq. mile Peninsula is agri- 
cultural, with natural advantages beyond 
comparison. Lowest farming costs. Great 
production. Crops even earlier than in 
many localities much farther South. Com- 
fortable summers. Cooperative associa- 
tions. Fine roads, rail and boat service. 
Next door to the markets of the big 
Eastern cities. 

Splitting up of fine large farms for more 
intensive cultivation makes land avail- 
able—prices astonishingly low. 

Everything in this Peninsula to satisfy 
yourself and your family. We haven’t 
room in this space to tell it all. 

Send for the big, interesting Booklet 
which we will gladly mail you free. 

Our association has nothing to sell. 
Our farmer members believe all farmers 
should know this locality’s advantages. 
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DEL MAR-VA 


DELAWARE, MARYLAND AND VIRGINIA PENINSULAR COUNTIES 





I Farming I am interested in is 


Tpet- Mar-Va Eastern Shore Association 
| 126 Del-Mar-Va Bidg., Salisbury, Md. 
Please send me descriptive Booklet. 


The kind of 
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“Eastern Shore” Address 














Not one of them saluted. Not one of 
them answered. Not one of them stirred. 
Neither a finger nor an eyelid moved. I 
was annoyed. If this was ‘making 
fantaisie,’ as they call it in the Legion, it 
was making it at the wrong moment and 
in the wrong manner. 

I then addressed myself particularly to 
old Grey-Moustache. ‘You,’ I said, point- 
ing up straight at his face, ‘go at once 
and tell your Commandant that Major de 
Beaujolais of the Spahis has arrived from 
Tokotu with a relieving force—and take 
that pipe out of your face and step smartly, 
do you hear?’ 

And then, my friend, I grew a little 
uncomfortable, though the impossible truth 
did not dawn upon me. Why did the fel- 
low remain like a graven image, silent, 
motionless, remote—like an Egyption god 
on a temple wall, looking with stony and 
mnseeing eye into my puny human face? 

Where were the usual sounds and stir 
of an occupied post? Why had no sentry 
seen me from afar and cried the news 
aloud? Why had the gate not been open- 
ed? Why did these men ignore me as 
though I were a beetle on the sand? Where 
was their officer?.... 

When, as in a dream, I rode right round 
the place, and beheld more and more of 
those motionless silent forms, with their 
fixed, unwinking eyes, I clearly saw that 
one of them, whose képi had fallen from 
his head, had a hole im the centre of his 
forehead and was dead—although at his 
post, with chest and elbows leaning on the 
parapet, and looking as though about to 
fire his rifle! 

I am rather near-sighted, as you know, 
bat then the truth dawned upon me-+ they 
were all dead! 


(Te Be Continued) 





LET US TAN 
YOUR HIDE 


Low be Mink, Skunk, Muskrat, etc., dressed 
into latest style Coats (for men and 
~~ a Vests, Caps, Neckpieces and other 
Garments. Horse, Cow, Bear, Dog or any animal 
hide tanned with fur on, made into Robes, Coats, 
Rugs, etc. Hides tanned into Harness or Sole 
Leather. FREE CATALOG AND STYLE BOOK gives 
prices, when to take off and ship hides, etc. 
TAXIDERMY and HEAD MOUNTING 
FURS REPAIRED OR REMODELED. 
Estimates gladly furnished. Send us your furs for 
Summer Storage in Automatic Cold Vault. 


THE CROSBY FRISIAN FUR COMPANY 
Largest eustom tanners and taxidermists in the world, 
560 LYELL AVENUE ROCHESTER, WN. Y. 


AS LOW AS $10 


Buy your saw direct at towest factory prices. 
Guaranteed backed by $10 000 bond. 


HERTZLER & ZOOK 7” AW 


PORTABLE wooD 


3awe firewood «mber, ath. vosts etc Ripping 
table can be attached Lowest oriced vractica saw 
made Other styles and sizes at noney making 
grices Awe A & Z ail steel 
Concrete Mixers —- money saver 
on all conercte .obs 
Write oday tor FREE CATALOG 
shomng al minds saws engines 
feea nilis concrete mixers an 
+ Ford&Forason Attachments, 
of survrieing vargeins, 
poo ada & ZOCK co, 
Box 4 Believilie, Pa, 
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Working For You 





Guaranteed 




























Why their beeves topped the market 


31 short-horn baby beeves, averaging 706 pounds, 
were recently shipped by 3 farmers of Cole County, 
Missouri. The beeves topped the market at the 
National Stockyards, Chicago. These farmers have’ 
used only the best pure-bred bulls for years. In 
that way they have developed good, uniform beef type 
stock that tops the market every year. 


Scrub bulls are low profit makers, 


How this points to Mobiloil economy 


Pure-bred cattle.cost more than scrub cattle? 
But they return bigger profits. Mobiloil resembles 
pure-breds. Its extra cost is returned many times, 
in a year’srunning. It is the cheapest oil you can use) 


Mobiloil users frequently note these two imme- 
diate savings: (1) a marked reduction in oil 
consumption; (2) reduced carbon troubles and 
expenses. And still other savings follow: Less 
wear on moving parts; less time lost during repairs; 


It takes pure-bred bulls to produce fewer repair bills. 
market-topping heeves. 


Kinds of saws and grades of Mobiloil 


Make the 
CHART A cross cut saw does one job, but you need a rip, 
your guide saw for other kinds of work. In your farm engines, 
you need different grades of Mobiloil for different 
HE correct grades of Gargoyle Mobiloil for jobs. Your car needs one grade of. Mobiloil, your 
engine lubrication of prominent passenger tractor another; possibly entirely different grades 
cars are specified below for your truck, stationary and farm-lighting 


Siege . 





The grades of Gargoyle Mobiloil are indicated engines. 
by the letters shown below. ‘Arc’ means The Mobiloil Chart at your nol! s tells you. 


ee with scientific accuracy, just what grades to use. 
Tf your car is not listed here, see the complete This Chart has the approval of 609 makers of 
Mobiloil Chart at your dealer's, automobiles and other automotive equipment. 
This dealer has Mobiloil in 2 new farm packages 
—the handy s5-gallon Tipper Box, and the new 
, J, 10-gallon steel drum with a new type faucet. Ask 
Sone ;' , oS . to see them. You'll find they give you new con-! 
— : ee venience in handling oil. 
i neh ; : , Vacuum Oil Company, Headquarters: 61 Broad- 
Buick mh Sh SE ted way, New York. Division Offices: Chicago, Kansas 


Cadillac 


Chandler A |Are | A Arc | A | City, Minneapolis. 
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Chevrolet 
Chrysler.4 
Chrysler 6 
Dodge Brothers 
BOGE. css 

Ford ooees 
Franklin. ,... ° 
Hudson ° 
Hupmobile. .... 
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A jAre 
A jAre 
A lArc 

A IArc 
na Arc 
o Are 

jArc 
A lArc 
AIA 
A |Are 
Arc [Arc 
A |Arc 
n" jArc 

Arc 


A Arc 
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E; Olds smobile (4 & 6) | 
Overland oe / 
Packard 6... 
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Stude vbaker 
Velie 

Willys- Knight 4. 
Willys-Knight 6 


























